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WHERE WOULD I BE! 
FROM THE GEKMAN OF B. WOLFF. 
Where would I be? 
There, where the rosy wine pearls to the brim ; 
There, where due honvurs crown the poet's hymn ; 


Tuere, where the foaming Rhine bounds to the sea! 
There would I be. 


Where would | be! 

There, where success at ends the good and brave ; 

There, where the gallant skill light rides the wave ; 

Even where on rogged rocks the brave live free— 
There would I be. 


Where would I be? 

Where slaves themselves pluck off the bond of shame, 

And leap and bound in many a manly game ; 

Where Freedom's eagle breasts ber glorious way 

Through the wide ether in the blaze of day, 

Wb god like might where slaves thernseives set free— 
There wou!d ij be 


Where would I be? 
Where, for a life's time, two fast friends have gone, 
Through weal atid wo, and lived and loved in one ; 
Brave, and devoted iu firm unty— 

There would I be. 


Where would I be! 

Where the one darling of my heart should rest, 

Her gentie bosom to my bosom prest, 

And gaze for ever with undying bliss 

Within my eyes: breathe one immortal kiss 

Tarovghout thy length and breadth, eteraity— 

There would I be! 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


The differences of the conduct of individuals in siuaions of danger and, 


| door and window in a case of fire, or in the selection of something tobe saved 
as that which \s most important. Inthe year 1716, when a captam came with 
his troop to execute the vengeance of the government upon the hovee of a 
Jacoti'e gentleman in Perthshire, he bumanely gave the inm.tes a few minutes 
to remove whatever they ceemed most valuable A lady, the sister of the 
absent landlord, flew to the store room, thinking to save the plate; when she 
afterwards inspected the contents of her apron on the lawn, she found. too late 
that she had only reseved a quantity of uld ca diesticks, butter boats, aod 
similar trash. A ge: tleman just escaped from a fire in his house, joyfully told 
bis congraulating friends that, in the midst of the confusion, he had been able 
to open a driwer and save his principal papers. He emptied his pockets, and 
found only scraps of no use, which had chanced to lie in the same piace I 
have also heard of a gentleman and his wite who escaped with the greatest 
| ditficulty from their burning house. he bearing, as he thought, their infant in 
| bis arms. It proved to be but a pillow which he had snatched « p in his haste! 
|, A moment devoted to a steady, thoughtful consideration of the circumstances, 
_imight in all these cases have been attended with the opposite consequences. 
Presence of mind is occasionally shown in quick concep'ion of some device 
or expedient, such as we usually suppose to be an emanation of superior intel- 
lect This has been repeatedly exemplified in rencontres with the insane. 
‘lady known to me was one evening sitting in her drawing room alone, when the 
only other inmate of the house, a brother, who fur a time had been betraying 
a tendency to unsoundness of mind, entered with a carving-knife in bis hand, 
sud shutting the door, came ep to her and said, ** Margaret, an odd idea has 
‘occurred to me I wish to paint the bead of John the Baptist, and I think 
yours might make en excellent study fort. So, if you please, I will cut off 
your head.” The lady looked at her brother's eye, and seeing in it no token 
of a jest, concluded that he meant to do as he said. There was an open «in- 
dow and a balcony by her side, with a-sireet in front; but a moment satisfied 
ver that her safety did not le that way. So putting on a smiling countenance, 
she said, with the greatest apparent cordialitv, ** That is a strange idea, 
George ; but wouldnt it be a pity to spoil this pretty new lace tippet I have 
got! [il just step tomy room ‘o put it off, and be with you again in half a 
minute.” Without waiting to give him time toc nsider, she siepped lightly 
across the fluor, and passed out = !n another moment she was safe in her own 
room, whence she easily gave an alarm, and the madman wes secured. 
The story of the gentieni.n commanded by some insane persons to jomp 


sudden emergency are very siriking ; bor do we always fied the best conduct! from the top of a tower tn their asyium, and who escaped by telling them he 
in such cire mstances from those who act best in the ordinary affairs of life would rather jump from the bettom to the top, and ran down stairs as if to exe- 
Otten has it happened that a ciever shrewd man of the world, such as the cute his ratention, is well known ; but the following anecdote of a similar situa- 
late Mr. Huskisson, hae logt ail reflection and power to act when unexpected | ‘won will be new to most readers ;—A gentleman accompanying a party to in- 
ly overtaken by danger; and not less frequentiy do we see prompt and vigor | spect an asylum, chanced to be left behind in the kuchen amongst a number of 


ous conduct manifested, on lise occasions, by women who have never betore 
given token of their being in any re-pect enduwed above thew neighdours Pre 
sence of mind thus appears as something not necessarily to be found 
union wita highwtellect or skill. A cunning bravery of the Limit, a cowardly) 
but laudably cowardly adroitness of the bra®e, it sometimes almost appears 
as an inspiration ; and yet we know that it is but a natural endowment, ca 
pable, like ali others, of beiog cultivated in everybody by the use of appro 
priating means. | have heard of agentiemau wao towk his son to bathe, and 
actually threw Lim into a situation of danger, in order to elieit and trea bes 
presence of mind : we also kn w that barbarous nitions ot warlike charac'er 
use similar methods with their youth, by way of fittig them for every kind of 
periland umbuscade. [i is not, perhaps, desirable tuat any sueh plans onid 
be resorted to in our present civilised circumstances ; but certainly there 1 
much need to prepare tue soinds of the young fur difliculties and crises, by a 
full explanation of such as are still likely to vecur in the course of life, and 
accustoming them as far as possible to habits of prompt action end self retianes 
Much might be done in parlour existence, merely by estabiishing a certain cvol 
manner for the treatment of al extraordinary matiers ; lor we are so greatly 
creatures of habit, that if we allow ourselves to be thrown into an excrtemen! 
by all the little out-of-ihe-way occurrences of life, we are extremely likely to 
be thrown into a paroxysm of the same feeling by even's of greater moment 
nor is it less true that a steady and sober wav u! viewing small matters wall fi 
us for viewing great Ones wiihout the excitement which prod. ces confusion of 
mind. verily believe that the stupid haiut of getting vy clamour abou! 
trifies, has led in many insiaaces to that wildness of alar io cases of dange! 
which not only forbids escape to the unhap, y being exhibiimy it, bot tends to 
paralyse and endanger vihers. The general safety often de ends on an entire 
suppression of excitement aud outery, and it is therefore ef the greatest con- 
sequence that every persun should ne trained to a guzel, Dot lo speak of a firm 
menner of acting under trivial difficulties. 

The vaiue of such conduct on occasions of peril involving manv lives, was 
never perhaps better exemplified (han in the destruction of (he Kent East In 
diaman by fire, when not even from the women aud children was one sovnuc 
of alarm heard, the consequence of which was, that the officers and salor 


the iomates who acted as cooks and seullions to the establishment. There was 
1 huge cavidron of boiling water on the fire. into which the madmen deciared 
they must put him, in order to bow him for broth They would fain have ss- 
jsisted him into the large pot; and as they were laying bold of him, he reflected 
hat in a personal struggle he would hawe no chance with them—all he could 
do was to endeavour to gain time. So he said, * Very well, geotlemen, I am 
sare I should make good broth, if you de not spoil it by boring my clothes with 
nt.’ “ Take off vour clothes,” they cried out; and he began to teke off bis 
things very slowly, calling out loudly the whale time. “ Now, gentlemen, my 
is wil soon be stripped There goes my waistcoat—I shall soon be 
ready ;"* aud so on, ti!] nothing remained but his shirt. Fortunately, the keeper, 
attracted by his loud speaking. hurried in just in time to save him 
Some anecdotes of escap~s from assassins and robbers, by the prompt exer- 
cise of presence of miod, are much to the same purpose. Agoung man, ira- 
velling in one uf the public coaches, was much interested by the accounts of 
robberies which his fellow passengers were detailing. An old gentleman men- 
vioned that he always took tne precaution of secreting his money in his boot, 
‘merely keeping silver for his ineidental expenses in his pocket. The old gen- 
tleman appeared to be captivated with the politeness and intel igence of the 
young taan, t» whom he addressed much of his conversation, who on his part 
was equally pieased with the kindness and urbanity of his e der companion 
Tous some hours had passed agreeably, when, just at nightfall, as they were 
passing a wild and lonely moor, the coach was stopped by rovbers, who riled 
the pockets of those nearest to them, giving the old gentleman a hearty exe- 
-ration for having his puree so badly furnished ‘They came last to the young 
nan, who was seated in the far corner, and demanded his purse. “1 never 
carry any money,”’ said be. ** We'll not take veur word for that,”’ said his 
wssaiiants. ‘indeed I don't,” said the young man; “my uncle always pays 
for us both, and there he is,” continued he, poimting to the old gentleman, 
“and he has got our money in bis boot.’’ The old gentieman was dragged 
‘rom the coach, his boot pulled off, and three ten-pound notes were found. He 
was then suffered to resume his seat, and the coach drove on. Hot was his 
inger, and bitter were his upbraidings, against his betraver, whom he did not 
nesiiate to accuse of both treachery and pusiilanmmity. The young man listened 


were enabled to do aii (hat was possible in the circumstances for the preserva jin silence, as if ashamed and conscience stricken They passed over some 
tion of the people on board, aud the whole of the procedure connected with miles, and at length reached an inn by the wayswe. The travellers alighted, 
their transference to the saving vessel was conducted with as much regularity. and, on going in, the young man requested (be old gentleman would aliow him 
and almost as much safety, as if it had taken place on an ordinary occasion |\to say a few words in private. They retired into @ room by themselves. “I 
In striking contrast was the scene on board the Halsewell, whege the tw! nave Lot only to ask your pardon, my dear sir,’ said the young man, ** but to 
daughters of the captain, losing ail self command, threw thein-elves upon their |'honk vou for the fortunate expedient with which your confidence furnished me, 
father with such frantic cries and lamentations, as overwhelmed his vatvrally||and to hand to you the sum of thirty pounds i lieu of that which I appeared 
intrepid mind, and thus extinguished the energics upon which at the mome\| so unceremoniously to point owt to the robbers. | am sure you will forgive me, 
so much depended ‘when | tell you that the note-case in my pocket contained notes for £500, the 

Presence of mind is exemplified in its simplest form, where all that is pecessary| loss of which would have been utter rein to me.” It need scarcely be added 
is to take a deliberate view of the circumsiances, and then do that which seems) that the adopted uncle shook hands cordially with his young acquaintance, aad 


most advantageous. It may be shown, for exampic, in a choice between thelitook him into more marked favour than ever. 
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ind and self-possession of thing to us. It may ha jer, too, that iiness or accident may overtake us while 


One of the most striking cases of presence of m 
which ' have any recollection, came to light in atria! whieh took place some 
years since in Irelené. The story looks like a fiction; bat I have reason to 
believe it quite rue. A woman teavelling along a road to join her husband, 
who was a soldier, and quartered at \thlone, was joined by a pedlar, who was 
going the syne way. They entered intoconversation during a walk of some, 
hours ; but asthe day began to wane, they agreed that they woud stop for 
the night at a ho se of entertainment, an! pursue their pedestrian journey the 
nextday. Thevreached a bamble inu, situated in a lonely spot by the road 
side; and, fa:igued after their long day's walk, they were glad to find them- 
selves under the shelter of a roof. Having ref eshed themse!ves with the sub 
stantial supper set before them, they expressed a wish to revive. They were 
shown into the travellers room, and went to rest in their respective beds The 

diar, before retiring, had called the landlord aside, and given into bis keep 
ing the pack, which he had wnstrapped from his back, till the morning, telling 
him that it contained a considerable sum of money and much valuable propery 
They were no: long in bed before the pedlar fell into a deep sleep; but the 
= woman, perhaps from over-fativue, or from thoughts of meeting her hus 
nd next day, lay aaake couple of hours might have passed, when she 
saw the door slowly opened, and a person enter holving a light, which he 
screened wth his hand = She instan'ly recognised tn | im one of the yonng men 
she had seen be'ow—son to the landiord. He advanced with stealihy steps 
to the bed-ide of the pedlar, and watched by bim fora few seconds He then 
went out, and enterrd again with bis brother and his father, who held tm his 
hand alarge pewter basin They went on tiptoe tothe bedside, where the 
pediar lay inadeepsieep. One of the young men drew out a knife, and while 
the father held the basin so as to receive the blued, he ent the poor vietim’s 
throat from eartoear A slight half--udivle groan, and all was still, save the 
cautious movements of the party engaged in the fataldeed They bal brought 
in with them a large sack, inte which they quickly t!rist the unresisting body 
The poor woman lay silently in her bed, fearmg that her turn would come 
next. She beard low muttering among the men, from which she soon gathered 
that they were debating whether they should murder her too, as they feared 
she might have it in her power to betray them. One of them said he wa» 
sure that she was sound asleep, and that there was no occasion ty trouble 
themselves more ; but to make sure of this being the case, one came to her 
side with the cand’e in his hand, and the other with the knife. She kept her 
eyes closed as if in sleep, aud had such cou plete command over herself, as no 
to betray in hercountenance any sign that she was conscious of what was go- 
ingon. Theesndle was passed close to her eves; the knife was drawn 
across close to her throat ; she never winced, or showed by any movement o! 
feature or of limb that she apprehended danger. So the men whispered 
that she was so sonndly asleep that nothing was to be feared from her 
and they went out of ine room, removing the sack which contained the 
body of the murdered man. How long must that night of horror have 
seemed to the poor lone woman—how frightful its stillness and its dark 
ness! The presence of mind which had so astonishing y enabled her to act a 
to which sive owed her fife, sustaired her all through the trying scene- 
which she bad yet to pass. She did not hurry from her room at an unseasona 
bly early hour. but wai'ed till she beard all the family astir for some time ; she 
then went down, and said she believed she had overs'ept hersel!, in consequence 
of being realy tired. She asked where the pedlur was, and was told the 
he had becr, m ton great a hurry to wart for her, but tuat be had left sixpence 
to pay for oes Leeaktast She sat down composediyv to that meal, and forced 
herself to partake with apparent appetite of the food set before her. She ay 
red unconscivu- of the eyes which with deep scrutiny, were fixed por 
r. When the weal was over, she took leave .f the family, and went on he 
way without the least appearance of discomposure or mistrust. She bad pro 
ceeded but a short way, when she was joined by two strapping-looking wo 
men: one look was sufficient to convince her that they were ihe two young 
men, and one thought to assure her that she was yetin (their power, and on 
the very verve of destruc'ion They waiked by her side, entered inte conver- 
sation, asked her where she was going, told her that their road lav the same 
way : they questioned her as tu where she had lodged the night before, and 
made most min ite inquiries about the family inbabiting the house of envertain 
ment. Her answers appeared quite unembarrassed, and she said the people o: 
the bouse had appeared to be decent and civil, and had treated her very we'll 
For two hours the young mc. continued by her side, conversing with her, and 
watching with the most scrutinising glances any change in her countenance, 
and asking questions which, had she not been fully self possessed, might 
have put heroff her guard = it w.snottill her dreaded companions had left 
her, and till she saw her husband coming along the road to meet her, that 
she lost the se-command which she hed so successiully exerci-ed, and throw 
ing herself into his arms, fainted away. 
Bot there is a still more painful test to which presence of mind may be put 
than even personal danger, however great. Jt is when, seeing a beloved ob 
ject in imminent peril, one inadvertent word, one passionate exclamation, one 
urst of s-nsibility, might increase the risk tenfold. It were need.ess to insist 
on the urgent necessity of presence of mind, in the form of self command a; 
such atime, and | will merely illustrate the sutyect by an example where the 
strongest sensibilities o! ovr nature were suppressed, while some, without one 
partic e more of affection, bat many thousand degres less of sense and seli 
control, would have screamed, or fainted, or acted so as to hurry on the catas 
trophe most dreaded. A lady with whom | am acquainted, ove day returaing 
from a drive, looked up and saw two of ber children, one about five, and the 
other about four years old, outside the garret window, which they were busily 
employed in rubbing with their handkerchiefs, in imitation of a person whom 
they had seen a few days before cleaning the windows They had ciambered 
over the bars which had been intended to secure them from danger ‘The lady 
had sufficient command over herself not to «ppear to observe them 
not utter one word, but hastened up to the nursery, and instead of rushing for 
ward to snatch them in, which might have frighte.ed them, and caused toem 
to lose their balance, she stood a little apart, and called gently to them, end 
bade them come in. Toney saw no appearance of burry or agitation in their 
mamma so took their time, and deliberately « limbed the bars, and landed safely 
in the room. (ne look of terror, one tone of impatience from her, and the 
little creatures might have become confused, and lost their footing, and been 
destroyed. 

't has sometimes happened that, in hurry and confusion, a wr ng medic ne 
has been administered by the hand of one who would bave sacrificed life to save 
a beloved object from the danger with which they were threatened by a sudden 
illness or accident, and who, had they preserved their presence of mind, might 
have been spared one of the bitterest misfortunes that can be conceived To 
hava self-possession in such a case may be life and health to one who is every 


; she did)! 


away from medical aid, or distant from any frend The great advantages of 
presence of mind in such cases struck me very forcibly when I heard Captain 
W relate the following anecdote :—He was a young man when he served 
General Abercromby an ensign at the battle of Alexandria. His leg was 
carned off by acaunon-ball. He of course instantly fell, and remained stunned 
'forsome time On recovering his recollection he found bis wound bleeding 
profusely, and no assistance near. The forces had left the ticld in such haste, 
jas to be unable to attend to the wounded and the dying, who were now his un!v 
companions. He lovsened tis sash, sod beand it as tightly as he could about 
the wound, and seeing a dead soldier lying near, he stretched out his h-nd and 
seized his bayonet; he then thrus' it through a knot which fastened the sash, 
and twisted it tightly, ‘hus forming a tourniquet, which so effectualy stanched 
the blood, that when he was found some hours after, the great effusion had 
No doubt he wou!d have been numbered with the dead. but for the 


is 


ceased 
extraordinary presence of mind which at once suggested the only mode by 
which he conld be saved. He eventually recovered, and still lives. 

Presence of mi.d may a'so be brought to bear with good effect in many of 
the trivial conyunetores of life. [tis often shown in a realy answer, turning 
anger into good humour, or overturning a false accusation, which otherwise 
might have proved troublesome ‘There can be no question that it may be im- 
proved for serions emergencies by being cultivated in these famiiiar and more 
simple cases. But there 1s one caution to be observed. Let presence of mind 
ve used only asa defence. When employed for purposes uf deception, or to 

dvance selfish objects, we may a mire it as an in'ellectua! feature, but regret 
Must at the same time arise that the direction given to it is one in which we 
cannot sympathise. 


JEMIMAH WILKINSON, THE AMERICAN 
PROPHETESS.—sy 3 

The subject of this sketch recewed herveing in the state of Rhode Island, 
one of the New E ‘gland states, North America, about 1756, while the coun- 
ry rev amed a British province. 

The parents of Jemiunah were vot above the common yoemanry of the coun- 

try, except that her father was a ruling elder mm the Calvinistic church. Her 
grandfather had been more distinguished. He had sat in the first couneil of 
he colony where, on account of its being seed-time, and the members anxious 
to get home to their farms, they grave v resolved to adopt the laws of ‘iod for 
he govern vent of the colony, until they should have time to meet together 
tad make fler 

Jemim+h ioherited the native talents of the whole stock ; and I should con- 
clude from her subsequent carrer, that ber education was superior to what fell 
to the cummon lot of New England temales. at that period. From the living 
shroniclers of the place, i have not been enabled to gather any thing important 

if her early history, before she reached the age of twenty-four years, except 
hat «Je was very grave, con'emp/ative, absent, and somewhat eccentric. 

There ts a cerita epocn ia the history of a!] prophets, woerher true or false, 

rom which they date their commission ; whe }, erlher by a Vision, the ministra- 
tration of angels, @jourpey to beaven, or by the voice of God himself, the in- 
spired one receives, or pretends to have received, the Divine afflatus, by which 
e is qualthed to open lis au'boritative message tothe world If the Nps of 
sah were touched with hallowed fre from olf the altar; if Mahomet was 
aught upinto the eovatry af Cherubim; so Jemmnah Wilkinson, late of 
Rhode |: und, spinstress, at the age of twenty-four met the Almighty in a 
trance, as she ever after boldly atfirmed, and received a commission at His 
ands The cerreumstances of this event are too important in the history of 
he prophetess to pass unnoticed, and must therefore here appear in their 
‘reer 

iroccerre’, thea, about 1780, when our heroine was of the age aforesaid, 
that after a few davs’ slight uiness, she fell into an uensual syncope, presea- 
ling more the pallid lineaments of death than any state of disease known to 
physiology. Her eyes remained partially open, tixed on some terrific object ; 
ipeisation had ceased ; the silveMtord seemed loosed ; ihe wheels of life stood 
jsiil; and nothing ind cative of vitality remained, but a slight warmth in the 
region of the heart. IJ» this condition she had remained for two days and two 
jnights, when her medical attendants. after having exhausted their skill in ef- 
forts at resuscitation, pronounced her dead ; and the agonized family, no lon- 
ger held in suspense, now found a detinite object for their grief, as they poured 
out their tears for their beloved and lost one It is the custom of that country to 
bury the dead on the ext day afierthedecease. No invitation is extended to 
particular friends, to be in attendance. The corpse is generally removed to the 
par sh mecting-house, where a promiscuous congregation 1s assembled with the 
minister ; siuging, prayer, and a funeral sermon tollow, when the whole con- 
gregat oa march in procession to the place of sepulture Accordingly, the 
next day was fixed for the fuveral of Jemimsh Wilkinson. When it arrived, 
i IMMense concourse of people were on the spot. drawn out, as well on ac- 
count of the popularity of the deceased, as from a javdable curiosity to learn 
imore of the singular circumstances attending ber exit. The family appeared 
tn decent mourning ; the coffin wos placed on the altar in front of the pulpit ; 
the preacher had ascended the hely place, and was in profound meditation, 
preparatory to that sulemn service which devolved upon him ‘The assembly, 
in sympathy with the scenes before them, an’ feeling that they were in the 
huuse of mourning, were hushed into silence ; when, ef a sudden, and to the 
astonishment of all , resent, three distinct raps, coming forth trom the narrow 
house ofthe dead, sounded through the aisles, and echoed from the vaulted 
ceiling ofthe chureh ‘Ths was succeeded by a silence stil! more profound ; 
got a iim was moved nor a whisper breathed ; the awe-strickyn Puritans sat 
in solemn amezemne.t, as if the day of judgment, and the voice of the last 
rumpet, bad just sounded in their ears. In the midst of this silence, and 
while every eye was turned toward the altar, the short lid at the head of the 
coffin was thrown back. and the pale hand of Jemimah Wilkinson was exten- 
ded upwards, as if i tre effort of rising. In amoment the pious divine and 
family physician were at her side. The lower lid was stricken off ; aid was 
given to her cffort, ard she sat upin her grave cluthes in the midst of an 
jamazed Congregation. After a short pause, the prophetess opened her lips in 
faint words, which were rendered audible only by the breathless silence which 
lutherwise prevailed) She declared that ber former self had died and passed 


ito the land of spirits —tbat ihis which they now saw was ber resurrection 
aud spiritual body, redeemed from corruption by the power vf God, that she 
\might come back to earth, as a new proof of the resurrection of the dead— 
that, while absent from the body, she had received a commission from the 
Holy One, investing her with the power of Jesus Christ until his second com- 
ing to judge the world—that she had authority to raise up a holy and elect 
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ehurch on the earth, who should share with her first resurrection, and be pres- 
ent to witness her equal glory with Christ when he should descend in the 
clouds of heaven [t may well be supposed, that this astounding announce. 
ment, made under circumstances thus extraordinary, was not without its effects 
upon a inultitude so disposed to the marvellous from their sympathy in the 
scene. Its ultimate influence upon the surrounding neighbourhood will bv- 
and by more fully appear. Various opinions have been entertained by the 
philosophic and incredulous in the neighbourhood, as to tbe true character of 
this extraordinary vision Some very good men have supposed that the Al 
mighty, whose power over the invisible world is as absolute as over the ma- 
terial universe, did in’eed in this instance employ a spiritua: agency to effect 
some good purpose : but that, through the weakness of the erring creature. 
what was intended for salvation was perverted, and made the occ-sion of th: 
wildest fanaticism ‘To support this notion, her former piety, and the other 
wise inexplicable features of the case, are referred to. 

Others have supposed that the melancholic subject of the vision was predis- 
posed to swooning or fainting fits, in which, while the other powers of mind 
and body were suspended, the imagination, as in case of a dream, was ieft 
free to wander over heaven, earth, and hell ; and that her previous sublimated 
piety gave direction to her faney, and led her thoughts up to the temple and 
tarone of God, where she verily supposed she heard the announcements, and 
received the commission, which she afterwards made known. This noun 
finds corroboration in the apparent sincerity of ier after life. If correct, it 
presents a notable case of self-deception 

Others, again, have resolved the whole matter into a sysiematic scheme for 
personal aggrandizement, power, and wealth, by which its authoress becomes 
the founder of a sect, the lesder of a party, and the oracle of ber devoted {11 
lowers This explanation, though less charitable than the others, and scarcely 
reconcilable with her former piety, and the wonderful phenomenon of the trance, 
is, nevertheless, more iu accordance with her future developments. 

It is said, that * a prophet ts not without honours, save in his own country ,” 
but it must be conceded to Jemimah V ilkinson, that even there, and amoung 
her own kinsmen, lier mi sion was honowred by scores of proselytes. Her father's 
family, and immediate kiusfolks, who best knew her moral character, and who 
were eye-witnesses of her trance, were the first to seal their testimony to the 
truth of her doctrine, by unreserved disciples sip 

Soon she establisied a regular meeting, where the people flocked in mulu- 
tudes; some to gratify an awakened curiosity, others to wait on her munistra 
tions with a profound conviction of their truth. Some who were present on 
such occasions, and who were by no means favouranie to ber pretensions, have 
assured me, that so much evangelical truth was mixed up with her statement: 
so original were her conceptions , so vivid her wnagination; so sublimated hes 
piety, and pathetic her appeals, that it was not strange tha: the uniettered 
mind should be warped from the common faith, and hundreds should rally 
around her standard, to go up with her to possess the goodly land. The com 
pany of the faithful in her native state already numbered some hundreds — 
That it was not quadrupled, was owing, undoubredly, to the :mpolitic adoption 
of an unnatural rule for the government of her flock ; namely, that they should 
“neuhber marry n r be given in marriage; and those who had wives, should 
become as those who had none.” 

Religionists of ali ages have been tinctured with this folly. It was the 
foundation of the monastic orders. Its requirements, by the Popes, of the 
clergy of Britain, furnished matter of contention for many centuries. The 
stalwart Saxon, in whom the voice of nature was too potent for sich singl 
spirituality, resisting into bonds ynd imprisonment, raised up a standard against 
papal domimation, which was only confirmed ond established in the reformation 
of Luther. Founders of sects, therefore, who incorporate this element into 
their systems, however they may prosper for a season, will tind in the end, that 
nature will resent such a prohibition in her empire.—her voice will be 
heard,—her laws wil! prevail, to the subversion and overthrow of every celi 
brate hierarchy. 

Another element adopted in Jemimal’s systen was conceived in more wis 
dom Though at war with the conventional usages of society, it outraged no 
laws of nature; and addressed itself to the indigent and hungry, it operated 
as a foil to the other objectionable features, by drawing in the poor, the maimed, 
the halt, the deaf, ard blind, tothe place of bread, and equal enjoyments.— 
This item was no other than that adopted by the first disciples of Jesus, after 
the Holy Ghost had fallen on them at Pentecost, when “neither of them said 
that ought of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had all 
things common.”’ Another principle adopted and acted on in this new system 
was, to collect and adopt, as constituent parts ef their community, a!! the 
orphans, foundlings, and poorchildren, within reach of their operations ; thereby 
in @ manner. supplying the defects of the other part of the system, that the 
society of the faithful should not ultimately become extinct. These two last 
mentioned elements, though wisely contrived, to increase the number of the 
sect, could not fail, in their practical working, to increase poverty in the same 
proportion. This was soon felt, to the heart of the community. Jemimah 
could shower down the spiritual bread, such as it was, in profuse abundance, 
which she never failed to do at their solemn convocations; but sill, these 
etherial minded disciples were constantly reminded that they were still in the 
body, by the cravings of unsatiated appetites, and the shiverig of their un 
covered limbs. This was a matter to be looked into 

Matters for the society were getting worse and worse. What was to be 
done! Inthis emergency the Prophetess applied to the divinity that was 
within her, and the answer returned was, “* Thou shalt go into a strange coun- 
try, and to a people of strange language : but fear not; tor lo! the angel of 
his presence [alias, Jemimah Wilkmson] shal! go with thee He shall lead 
thee ; and the Shechinah [that is, Jemimah] shall be thy'rearward. ” 

About this period, the celebrated Oliver Phelps, whose history I may here- 
after lay before the public, had effected bis treaty with the Seneca Indians, by 
which an extensive territory of Western New York was ceded to him and his 
heirs for ever. This purchase was seventy miles in breadth, and an hundred 
in length ; bounded on the north by Lake Ontario; east by Cayuga lake ; south 
by Pennsylvania, and the spurs of the Alleghany mountains; and west by the 
Genesee river At ‘his period, it 1s the most populous and bighly cultivated 
portion of the Union ; and, having respect to luxuriousness of soil, abounding 
wealth, hydraulic erections, clustering cities, towns, and villages, convenience 
to market, and otherelements of perpetual prosperity, | think al! travellers who 
have visited the spot will sgree with :ne in saying, it is the garden of the New 
World. 

Atthe time of which we write, when the Prophetess received her direction 
to go to a strange country, this was, indeed, a strange aud unknown land to 
the settled portion of America, lying far beyond the limits of civiliza- 


tion. The sound of the axe had never been heard in its ancient forests, 


lnor had foot of the most adventurous pioneer pressed its soil. [t was, 
indeed, the habitation of a people of strange language ; for no voice, 
since “ the morning stars sang together’ at creation’s birth, had ever 
breken the solitude of the wilderness, or awoken echo from '* deep giens and 
mountain-caves, save the whoop of the savage warrior, or the howlings of 
beasts of prey. To this country, then, when in the condition | have jast de- 
scribed ut, Jemimah Wilkinson emigrated with ber followers.—performing a 
journey of five bundred miles, mostly through the forests, destitute of high- 
ways,—to plant Ler colony in a more congenial soil, and develop her doctrines 
ou awider theatre. Though the savage tnbes had conveyed by treaty the 
greater part of the territory, yet. as the process of seftiing, by the whites, 
wou'd occupy many years, those stalwart foresters, the ancient proprietors of 
‘he land, still lingered around the graves of their forefathers, «s if in no haste 
tv break communion with their hallowed manes. which they believed to peo- 
vie the air, and “ walk the earth unseen, both when they waked and when 
they slept,” warning them of approaching danger, and becoming their guardian 
genu through the vicissitudes of life. These scattered tribes, though prinei- 
jpally inhabiting their reservations on the aforesaid teritory, were not scrapulous 
in the matter of ihe chase, but promiscuously wand«red over the whule country 
for thier game , and, what was quite natural in the case, they looke with jeal- 
yusy and distrust at any encroachment on their ancie:t dominions ; having 
vccasion to be dissatisfied with a treaty procured by finesse, if not by fraud, by 
which their hunting-ground was about to pass from them for ever ; their sacred 
spots, consecrated to the dead, to be desecrated ; and the bones of their vener- 
aied chieftains to be turned up by the white man's plough share, to bleach in 
he sun beams, or mingle with the conmon earth It was, then, with no or- 
dinary feelings of surprise ‘hat a hunting party of these savages withessed the 
aurival of the ho/y band, consisting of some hundreds, with the Prophetess at 
heir head. Runners were despatched from this smal! party of Indians to noti- 
v to the head men of the nation this important event. .emuneh had effected 
ver purchase of land of its proprietor, consisting of 4 township, of six miles 
square, inthe very beart of this beautiful country. She named her purchase 
alter the holy city of Judea; calling 1t Jerusalem, because ovr of it was to go 
forth the word of life, to enlighten the surrounding nations, as well pagan as 
civilized 

It still re'ains the name bestowed upon it by the Prophetess ; and will be 

found by the traveller, about twelve miles south-west of the beautiful town of 
Geneva, on the west side of the Seneca lake, in the well known county of 
Outano. That the reader may know with what rapidity the value of real es- 
tate is advanced in 4 new country, by its progressive improvements, [ will 
nere state, the worth of Jemimah’s purchase at this time, ts uot less than 
£400,000 sterling. Its original cost, to the Prophetess, as ix still to be seen 
u tue record of her deed, at Canandaigta, the capital of Ontario, was but £500. 
Well, the next diflicu ty to be encountered, was with thuse turbulent neigh- 
bours, the Seneca indisns ; fora settlement within (ber borders could not go 
ou, at that period, unless ‘hey could be propitiated = 

Pue neglect of such a precaution, has been the occasion of many a bloody 
massacre. Peon, perhaps, with the exception of Jeminah Wilkinson, was the 
oaly pioneer of emigration inthe new world, whe adopted the true policy 
with these unlettered children of nature. His scheme, bottomed on eternal 
justice, anc the pacific theory of the gospel, being practically carried out be- 
fore the pagan eye, won for Christianity (exhibited im that amiable form) the 
proluundest reverence, even from savage breasis ; while, at the same time, it 
procured the safety and prosperity of his band of emigrants, who first peopled 
Philadelphia andthe counry around His doings are too well known to need 
repetition here. They stand recorded on the enduring page of natioval his- 
tory ; and live in the veveration of his followers. 

While Jemimah aud her disciples were busily employed in laying out their 
grounds, it being on a spot formerly occupied as en Indian village, a formidable 
band of the natives, who had been collected by the run ers, looked in upon ber 
quite unexpectedly, and to the disimay of ber lamb-like believers. The Pro- 
phetess alone remained unmoved at this hostile array—for the warriors had 
come well armed ; rites and long carbines, haichets, and scalping-knives gleam- 
ed in the sun’s rays, es ‘hey depended from their belts; the war-paint epen 
their faces, and eagle quills nodding on their scalp tu/ts, invested them with 
unearthly ferocity ; so that a much more valorous band than the followers of 

emimah, might weli have had misgivings, without the charge of cowardice 
justly resting onthem. The Prophetess approached the intruders with a firm 
step, and undaunted eye, apparelled in that unique dress which | shall hereafter 
describe. Sue was met, to her surprise, by a lad of white.ssin, who addressed 
her in good English. ‘This lad was no other than Jasper Parrish, afterwards 
Captam Parrish, who became the United States interpreter, in their negotia- 
ions with the Indians, for fu'ty yeers thereafter. Born in Pennsylvania, he 
vas taken prisoner some years previous, m the revolutionary war, when his 
family were all massacred in his presence, and himself caused to run the gaunt- 
et. He came off triamphant—was adopted into an Indian family—became a 
favourite —finally settles m Canandaigua, enriched by Indian munificence—fill- 
ed a broad space in the good opinion of his country—died in the bosom of civih- 
zation, within the pale of the Christian church. This Jasper Parrish, while a 
vagrant orphan, incorporated with the wandering tribes, as one of their number, 
wet the Prophetess of Rhode Island, in advance of bis savage compamons, 
were drawn up in battle array. He inquired of her, who she was, whence she 
came, who were her compsnions, and what was their present object. Her an- 
swer, as Parrish afterwards reported it, was a follows —* | am the Out-beam- 
ing e! God on earth, ia the piace of Jesus Christ, until bis second coming—I 
came from the east—these are the lambs of my flock—and we seek a pasture 
in the wilderness. The interpreter, though a youth, was « sirewd lad; be 
comprebended in a breath, as well from the vehemence aud apparent sincerity 
of the speaker, as from ber singular dress, that she was some fanatic ; and he 
onceived the thought, ‘hat this could be turned to good account with the sava- 
ges, whose superstitions in these matters, I will sbortly hereafter describe. But 
he young interpreter was in a sad perplexity to determine to which sez the 
* Out beaming” belonged ; especially as her dress was so cquivocal, that it 
went (o establish, ratber than resolve the doubt. 

And, as Lhave referred to this habilument once before, and promised an 
explanation, | will proceed to describe it as | saw it inyself, many years after- 
wards; especially, as | was assured, by those who knew, that her dress was 
never varied through her long prophetic life. First, then, she wore neither 
gown vor petticoat. Her lower limbs were covered with kilts or pantaletts, 
coming down midway between the knee and ancle—-they were composed of 
very fine woolen cloth, of light drab colour. Her hose were of linen thread, of 
flax colour :—shoes covered with large yellow buckles. Hertunic was like a 
bishop's under-dress ; showing a skirt opening im front, coming down midway 
between the waistand knee. The outward garment, covering the bust ang 
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arms, wes not unlike a riding habit with rolling collar and wide lappells, turn-! 


ing back upon the breasts. Around her neck was a wide white ribbon, crossed 
in front, and pinned down upon her breast, not unlike a clergyman’s small lines 
worn in front. The material of the habit and tunic were all of a piece with her 
kilts, being a very light-coloured drab. Her black hair parted in front, and 
coming down upon her shoulders, on each side, rolled up in natural curls. She} 
wore a drab quaker hat, with a mm not less than eight inches wide.—While 
my hand is in at description, Jet me say as to her person, that na‘ure had not 
been stingy, eitherin bulk of material, or symmetrical adjustment. She was 
considerably above the middle stature, as to height and muscular develupment 

Her eyes were coal black, large, steady, firm: the foul ensemble, or entire 
person of Jemimah Wilkinson, taken wit. her carriage, manners, and address 

would impress the beholder, with strong intellect, decision of character, deep 
sincerity, and passionate devotion. 

Now my reader will understand, from the above, why young Parrish doubted 
as to which sez she belonged ; and her voice furnished no better clue; as, in 
aid of nature, she had made it sonorous by her out-pourings to her flock, some 
of whom were deaf, as before stated. My reader may think me trifling upow 
this question of sex ; for he will ask me, what mattered it to the interpreter, 
whether the Prophetese was man or woman! Be patient, kind reader—don’) 
anticipate. Let me assure you, matter enough depended on this equivocal 
point. ‘lhe success of the whole enterprise: ay, the safety of the lambs o! 
the flock :-—yea more, the life «f the Prophetess herself depended on this single 
7 If the reader will indulge me in another digression, | will here satisty 

im, on the spot, of the truih of the above statement. {ndians, like Oriental 
ists, place women low in the scale of moral being, denying to them souls and 
immortality ; hence they refuse them a place in the council house ; intrust 
them with no secrets of war; admit them to no part of religious rites ;—and 
if a woman is even suspected of divination, or having to do with invisible agen 
cies, she is inmediate!y put to death as a witch, ad her children must seek, 
shelter in a foreign tribe. While, on the cther hand, Medicine man, as thy 
call an astrologer, or magician, ranks high in the nation; wielding authority 
even over their chiefs ; sitting among their kings; and ruling by bys counsel, 
as the great prophet of the tripe, in all affairs of warand state. Now, had the 
interpreter announced Jemimah Wilkinson to the warriors, as a woman having 
the power of Deity, or as dea ing in occult arts, her heart's blood would have 
been spilled before the chieftains left the spot, and the lambs of her flock been 
devou ed by the savage wolves of the Senecas The matter of sex. therefore 
as the reader now sees, became most important on that oceasion. Varrish, who 
had witnessed barbarous massacres enough, was deep'y anxious to prevent the 
blood of these unarmed entnusiasts being shed ; and, knowing the Indion cus 
toms aforesaid, put the direct inquiry to Jemimah, whether she were man or 
woman! *‘ Asto that, young man,’ replied the Prophetess, “I am neither; 
being the effulgence of Divinity, and at the head of a kingdom whose subjects 
neither marry nor are given io marriage; and where they are neither Greek 
nor Jew, bond nor free, male nor female, it does nut behove me to allow the 
distinctions of the flesh, where all are ove in Christ, whose authority | now 
wield.” This was a poser to the young interpreter. He knew not how to pro 
ceed. Jemimah, perceiving his embarrassment, added, True, was once 
known az Jemimah Wilki@son ; was then a woman, and so remained tl! my 
mortality put on immoriality, and was swallowed up of spiritual le’ God 
be thanked for that,’’ said Parrish, ~ keep the old name to yourself ; and, i! you 
were not actually changed from woman to man, in the operation, let me say to 
the Indians that you are a man, or you'll meet with a worse change than ever 
came over you down East’ <A few words served to explain the Indian custom 
to the quick apprehension of the Prophetess, who undoubtedly rejoiced in spirit 
that on that occasion, #t least, she was delivered from the bonds ol the flesh 
Parrish, as master vf ceremonies, and chief mediator in this grove atiair, let 
Jemimah where they had been standing, and hastened to his companions, to re- 

t progress. If | were not opposed to the pedantic usage of interlarding 

lish books with scraps of French and Italian, and, moreover, if | supposed 
my readers understood the language of the Senecas, ! should bring out the 
life-tints of these Indian scenes in ‘herr guttural and beautilully figurative dia 
leet; but, havi.g undertaken to write an English account of this woman, | 
should not redeem my pledge by talking in an unknown tongue. Woud tha! 
my contempo: writers might think of this matter, and govern themselves 
accordingly ! ell, Parrish deciared to the assembled warriors, that the great 
medicine man of the Pale-faces. whose mysterious power in divination wasthe 
admiration of his own nation, being moved with compassion for the wandering 
tribes, had left the place of the sun's rising, accom;anied by bis triends, and 
after passing their boundless forests, had arrived in the heart of the Senecas, 
to teach them more fully of the Great Spirit, to heal their diseases, defend 
them from Evil ones, and, controlling the elements of osture, to bring frost ful 
seasons, good fishing and hunting, and general prosperity This announcement 
was received by the savages with mingled feelings of surprise, joy, and doubt 
They desired to approach nearer to this mysierious being, that they mogiit bet- 
ter satisfy themselves, by scrutiny, as to the reality of her pretensions 

Jemimah, who was an adept in reading men’s thoughts, whether savage or 
civilized, perceived at once that she had nothing to fear from the approach of 
these awe stricken Pagans. She knew by their very movement that a favour- 
able impression had already been made upon them ; so that she was perfec'ly 

-possessed, and prepared to deepen the veneration with which they ap- 
hed her. As they formed « semi-circle around her, she solemnly raised 
hands toward heaven, threw back her bead, closed her eyes, moved her lips. 

as if in holy communion with the Highest ; while her countenance, lighted up 
with celestial ardour, betrayed unearth!y emotion, such as man might not look 
upon and remaio unaffected. When the interest of the warriors was thus 
wrought up to the highest pitch of intensity, her eyes gently opeved, her ara 
waved downwards in concentric circles as if in (he act of pouring blessings on 
their heads, while her lips pronounced these solemn words -—* May the God 
of Abraham, !saac, and Jacob pour his blessings upon you! Receive my bies 
sing in the nawe of tue Lord.’’ ‘This being interpreted to the Indians, they 
bowed themselves toward the Prophetess, in token of reverence, ani silently 
retired. As these foresters never despatch any grave matters in haste, they 
chose not to commit themselves further in this affair, until their course of pro 
cedure should be settled in general council, when their own prophet, orators, 
and sage men, should all be present, to act as might be required. Accorcingly, 


runners were despatched to the Genesee Reservations to assemble a tull dele-| 


gation of the wise men of the tribe, at a council fire, to be held near to Jeru- 
salem.—([ Remainder next week } 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Varro reckoned that, among the old philosophers, there were 800 opinions 
concerning the summum bonum. Modern phileseghero do not appear to have 
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‘lost the faculty of invention, for M_ Reyniere, in his Cours-Gastronomique, 
affirms that they were acquainted in France with 685 different inodes of dres- 
sing eggs for table, to say nothing of those which nos sarans were discovering 
every day. 

The earliest book in which engravings are found is a Dante, printed at Flo- 
rence in 148! Monday, the Sth of January 1665, is the dete of the first 
uumber of the first seview, the Journal des Scavans, and the first book reviewed 
was an edition of Victor Vitenses and Vigelius Tapsensis, African bishops of 
the fifth century, by Father Chitlet, a Jesuit. The review was of small size, 
ind published weekly, each number cuntaining from twelve to sixteen pages 

Lope de Vega, the Spanish dramatist, wrote upwards of 2000 original pieces, 
but not more than 300 of them have been printed. He has himself stated that 
his average amount of work was five sheets a-day ; and it has been calculated 
that he composed during bis life 133,225 sherts, and about 21 300,000 verses. 

The earliest instance of the use of \inen paper isan Arabic version of the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, the manuscript of which bears date in the year 
L100. 

Pietro Bembo a noble Venetian, secretary to Jeo X., was noted for the 
fastidious revisals he bestowed upon lis compositions. Hefhad forty portfolios, 
through which each sheet gradually found its way ; but no remove was ever 
nade ortil it had undergone a fresh perusal, and further correction. Mr. T. 
B. Macaulay states in one of his admirable essays, that be bas in his posses- 
sion the variations in a very fine stanza of Arios.o, which the poet had altered 
i hundred times. Petrarch is said to have made forty-four alterations in one 
verse. Gibbon wrote his memoir six times over, and after all hes leftit a 
‘ragment. In that work he has mentioned what a number of expernments he 
aade in the composition of his great history, before he could hit the middle 
‘one ber ween adull chronicle and a rhetorical declamation. The first chapter 
was written and re written three times, and the second and third twice, before 
he was tolerably satisfied with theireifect. Buffon wrote his Epogucs de la 
Nature eighteen times before he «llowed them to appear in print. Every line 
vt Sismondi’s ltahan Republics wes written three times, and so were almost 
the whole of his historical works. As he drew nearerthe end of his life, com- 

sition was less laborious, and he contented himself with writing parts of 
the History of France twice over only. His revisal of what he had wntten 
was very careful : he corrected his proofs five or six times aud generally twice 
read aloud a!! that he penned 

A shoemaker of the free city of Nuremberg, by name Hans Sachs, com- 
posed fifty-three sacred, and seventy-eight profane dramas, sixty four farces, 
fifty-nine fables, and a great quantity of other poetry. He was born in 1464. 

The following whimsics! will in rhyme was wnttten by Wiliam Hanns, a 
gentieman of the chapel under Edward Vi, and afterwards chapel-maser to 
Queen Elizabeth :—- 

‘To God my soule I do bequeathe, because it is his owen, 
My bouy to be layd in grave, where to my fnends best kn wen ; 
Executors | wil] none make, thereby great strive may grow, 
Because the goods that I shall leave wyll wot pay ail [ owe.’ 

The same persou wrote a song commencing, * When first imine eyes did 
view and mark, printed in Camppeil’s Specimens, which Mr. Hallam meotions 
with high praise. 

falk of the extensive sale which a popular work now-a-days meets wath ; 
why, in the year 1511, 180U copies of the Encomum More (the Praise of Fol- 
ly), by Erasenus, were disposed of, and in 1527, 24000 copies of the same 
writers Collogures were pented and sold! Ot the Ve Imitatione Christ, by 
sid Thomas-a Kempis, « has been calculated that 1800 editions have ap- 
peared , and sixty editions of the Oriandoe Furoso were pudlished in the siz- 
teenth century 

in 1563 there appeared a translation of Polybius, the patron of which is 
thus addressed in the dedication >—* Charlies Watson wysheth thee Argantos’ 
we, Pul.crates’ prosperity, Augustus and after the cousummation of 
his terrestrial tragedy, a seate amongst the celestial hyerarcme.’ Mr. Wat 
son seems to have been one of those men of compliments, whose * high-born 
w. rds’ Shaxspeare has ridiculed in Love's Labour Lost. Sir Walter Scott nas 
alov given Us 4 specimen of Euphuism, as tis indated ohraseology was called, 
in one of his novels, 

Dr. Philemon Holland, a translator of Plutarci's Morals, having made one 
pen do service througout the work, whieh covered more than a ream of pa- 
per, mdited this distien at the close of his labours : 

* This booke | wrote with one poor pen, made of 2 gray-guose quill ; 
A pen I found it, used before, a pen I leave it still.’ 

A cousin of Jeremy Bentham’s had a sotion, that whatever appeared in 
print wasaiie ‘Lhis was better, perhaps, than believing every published 
statement to be true. The philosopher, however, intent upon rooting this 
crot het out of his relation’s head, proceeded logically to work, and pressed 
him to say whether in ‘ts Opinion, if a fact had taken place, the putting it in 
print would cause it nut to h.ve taken plece. 

Que of the bon mols which contributed to make T'alleyrand so famous as a 
wit, was his definition of speech as a faculty given to man tor the purpose of 
conceal ng his thougits The prince-bishop can well afford to give up the 
eredit of having first made this sareastic observation to an English clergyman. 
Young mentions some place, 


* Where nature's end of language is declined, 
Aud men talk to conceal their mind.’ 
For the sake of contrast, we may as well add Horne Tooke's proposition -— 
Jhe purpose of language is to communicate our thoughts ’ 
Jo Pratt's edition vi Bishop Hail's works, there is a giussary, comprevending 
upwards of 1190 articles, uf obsolete of unusual words employea by him. 
What a pretty tale was slaughtered whea Mr. Grenville Piggot pointed out, 
in his Manual ef Scandinavian Mythology, the blundering translation of the 
passage, in an old Scandinavian poem, relating lo the oceupation of the blest 
in the halls of Valhalla, the northern Paradise. * Soon shall we drink out of 
the curved horns of the head,’ are the words found in the death-song of Regner 
Lodbrog ; meaning by this violent figure to say, tnat they would imbibe 
their liquor out of cups froin the crooked horns of animals, ‘Tne first transla- 
lors, however, not seeing their way clearly, rendered the passage, * Soon shall 
we drink out of the sku//s of our enemies ;’ and to this strange banqueting 
there are allusions without end to be met with in ourliterature. Peter Biades, 
for example, once said that the booksellers, like the heroes of Valhalla, drank 
their wine out of the skulls of authors. 
Hooker, the friend of Jewell and Cranmer, all of them 
Cuspotted names, and memorable long, 
If there be force in virtue,’ 

made, like Socrates, an unfortunate choice of a wife. Sir Edwin Sandys, who 
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had been his pupil, going one day to visit Hookerat bis parsonage in Bucking-| anxiously, yet not with such anxiety as a child should feel in awaiting the re- 
hamshire, found him tending a flock of sheep by the order of his wife. He turn of a parent. There was more in it of fear than of love; and Mra, Gard- 
had a Horace in his hand, and was probably endeavouring to console himeel! ner and her son, seeir g that their presence only added to her uneasiness, bade 
with that pleasant picture of a country life which the poet has drawn her farewell, and passed on Annie watched them as long as they were in 

In a German literary history of great merit, there is gravely enumerated, sight, not moving from the spot where they had left her, till she heard other 
amongst the works which (hrow light upon the traditionary history of King \and gayer parties coming down the lane. Their merry laughter grated harshly 
Arthor, a* Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National Work, by Rob’: opon her ear. She retreated hastily, and kneeling on the grass, leaned her 
and William Whistlecraft, proposed to comprise the most interesting perticu-| head against the moss-grown stem of an old tre. The gay sunshine fell wv 
lars relating to King Arthur and his Round Table.’ This of course was a her, flowers were above and around her; but her fair young face was b in 
burlesque. | bitter tears, and her heart sank with a sense of its utter desolation. 

The story of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins is well known. She “It is all beeutiful,” she murmured,—“ beaotiful and happy. T hear gay 
was a Cornish princess, and set sail with her mai‘en train for Armorica, the ones speaking to each other as they goto their homes. Mothers, children, 
modern Brittany ; but by an odd conspiracy of the elements, their fleet was) sisters, friends, all meet at cheerful firesides to-night, and kind words will be 
driven up the Rhine as far as Cologue A tribe of savage Huns massacred said, and hearts that have been sorrowful eased of their pain. Those that are 
the fair multitude, and their bones are shown to this day—a ghastly sight--in wearv and travel-worn in the rough ways of life will gather comfort in the 
that city. where there is a church dedicated to their memory. It hasbeen con sweet sanctuary of home, and go forth again strengthened and refreshed. The 
jectured, and with great show of reason, that the writer who first transcribed! very poorest have vet something to love—something to hope, but I, God help 
the account mistook the name of the saints attendant, Undecimilla, for the me!— what a home !” 
number undecim millia (11 000 ) | Shuddering, she rose from her knees, and walked hastily up and down the 

The Orlando !nnamorato, a poem which preceded the more celebrated Or- orchard-path. 
lando Furioso of Aristo, was written by Count Boiardo of Scandiano, and was “* Why is it thus'—what have I done that I should share in no joys like 
first published about 1495 The style is uncouth, abounding with rade Lom these?” she exclaimed at last. ‘ Why was | not a senseless clod, if I was tu 
bardisms ; and consequently Berni, about half « century later, undertook the live as I live now’ Evil words are spoken in my ears—evil deeds done and 
singular task of writing Boiardo’s poem over again. He precerved the sense, not hidden from me ; every womanly and holy feeling is trampled on and de- 
of almost every stanza, though every one was wore or less altered, and he in spised ; every warm affect on that would have clung to all that was good and 
serted a few introductory passages to each canto. The genius of Berni—play pure turns to ga! and bitterness, corroding my very heart. What have | done 
ful, satirical,and flexibie—was admirably fitted to perform this labour ; the hersh \to deserve this *"’ 
dialect of the Lower Po was replaced by tbe racy idiom of Tuscany ; and the Again she threw herself on the ground, and lay there like a crushed flower, 
Orlando Innamorato has descended to posterity as the work of two minds re whose sweet life of joy sunshine cannot recall. At this moment two children 
markably combined in this instance The sole praise of invention, ciicum- |passed down the lane, and, in the stillness, Annie heard the words they spuke. 
stance, description, and very frequently that of poetical figure and sentiment, * She seid God had forsaken her,” said one child, “and that there was no 
belonging to Boiardo ; that of style, in the limited use of the word, to comfort for such as she was.” 

Berni. Sir Walter Scott, at one period of his life, made it a practice to read) = “* And what did he teil her?” inquired the second child 
through the two great poems, of which the Paladin Orlando is the hero, once “* He said he would not comfort her with his own words, so he took the Bible 
every year. ‘and read, ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth ;’ and then, ‘ Blessed are 


The power of acquiring languages which some men possess is very extraur 
dinary. There was an eastern monarch, named Mithridates. of whom the tra- 


hev that mourn, for they shall be comforted '” 
The young voices died away in the distance, but their words were as a mes- 


dition is, that in an immense polyglot army, composed of a great variety of sage from Heaven to Annie's desolate heart. She repeated again and again, 
nations, he could talk to every soidier in his owo language The Chancellor “- Blessed are they that mourn,” not ‘ Blessed are the gay. and the loved, and 
d’Aguesseau of France made himseif master of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, the nappy,’ bat * Llessed are they that mourn.’ There is hope, there ms com- 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and English languages. So easily did he add a« fort for me!” 
new language to his list, that he always spoke of its acquisition as an amuse From the happier train of thought into which she had fallen, she was roused 
ment. Nienvubr, the learned historian of Rome, and son of the celebrated tra-| by a loud voice,— 
veller, was one of the greatest of modern linguists. He had actually mastered “ Anne! where are you! Never at your post, lazy one !” 
nineteen languages in addition to lusown. In thisshowy accomplishment the! Other and harsher words followed, but Annie bore them in silence. She 
Russians excel other nations. If you meet a Russ at a table d‘hote abroad.) flew to prepare the evening meal, and then stood ready to wait upon her father, 
you are sure to find that he converses fluently with the miscellaneous persons! once more repeating to herself those words that were for Ler so full of en- 
about him in their own wungues. And this ts the case for obvious reasons. The couragement. Her greeting to her brother was answered, as usual, coarsely 
Slavonic languages have no literature of their own ; the Kussian, therefore, and unkindly ; but his redeness was far less disagreeable to her than the at- 
in order to receive any passable education at ail, is made acquaimted early in tempted civility of a third person, whom her father hed brought as a guest. 
life -vith other European tongues Annie had seen this man before, and her pure and sensitive nature had, from 
the first, instinctively shrunk from him. Now, however, emboldened, as it 
seemed, by Mr. Carr's encouragement, he ventured ‘o address Anme in a tone 
THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER. of familiarity that shocked and disgusted her. He drew from his bosom a 
Tt was a Sunday in spring, one of those days that re-awaken life and giad- handsome gold chain of foreign workmanship, and endeavoured to c!asp it round 
ness in the fields end woods, and call on the spirit of man to reyowee. The af. ber neck, saying, as he did so — 
ternoon service had just concluded in the little church of Upton, and the wil-/ “There, my fair one! it is for such as you that these things are made. You'll 
lagers were pouring from the doors, exchanging friendly greetings, and moving | wear it for iny sake,—won't you, my dear'”’ 


homewards in cheerful {amily groups Anne pushed back the gift 
But there was one who had stolen from the church the moment the service * Ney, my sweet one,” be continued, ‘it’s not often that gold is flung back 


was over, hurrying across the grave-yard and along the lane toa house at some) to the giver so scornfully. You may take it from me—from me, you know, my 
little distance. [t was a young girl, with « pale, anxious countenance, and a darling '” 
step trembling and unequal. There was a sadness in the expression of her A loud laugh from young Carr greeted this speech, and Annie tumed trem- 
biue eyes and small delicate mouth that ill beseemed her age: and though a bling to her jather, from whom she had « right to look for protection from in- 
few of the year's first primroses were opening on the warm bank of the lane, sult But he answered her humble appeal with a frown. 
yet even thev could not tempt her to pause in her hurried walk. !t was not * Listen to me, girl,’ he said fiercely “James Brice has, but a few days 
poverty that oppressed her, jor she was neatly and comfortably clad, and her ago, saved your fatner's life, and 1 have sworn you shall be his wife. Let us 
home wore an aspect of order and respec!aviinty that bespoke its owners to be have no more foolery of this sort,—do you hear My words have seldom been 
wasted, and | recommend vou to change your tone at once, unless 
Phe restof the sentence was indistinct, but Anme though: her mother's 
name was mentioned, accorapanied with omincus threats. While her father 


reom,— 
“ Thank God, they are not come yet '” spoke, (he poor gil sobmitted in silence to have the chain clasped round her 


She placed chairs near the fire. heaped on resh fuel, then passed through the aves. 
house into the orchard. The biossoms were out On the appic-trees, a few dat “There, that’s well,’ he continued. “ Don't fancy, because you were 
fodils gleamed among thetgrass, end dames studded the mossy path-way. The daintily brought np, that I'll all yw any of your fine lady aire here Come, 
young girl looked around her, all was ealin, and giad, and beautiful. ‘the ooys, fill your glasves, and we'll drink to the healt of the future Mrs. Brice! 
church-tower, weather stained and partially clothed with ivy, was seen rising Anme grew very pale, and, fora moment, her senses reeled; but she re- 
above the venerable yew-trees that surrounded it; here and there was a covered herself sufficiently to fer| ow important it was to her to preserve her 
glimpse of the village; far away was the river, winding through meadows, and) sel! possession. Her father called for more to drink, aud she placed the usual 
sometimes hidden by the willows on its banks ; and, over ail, was the blue sky, supply of spirts on the table, and then glided from the room. Hurrying tober 
without acloud. Leaves and blossoms were bursting into life, bird and bee own little chamber, she cast from ler the hateful chain, and tried to collect her 
were already on the wing. thoughts. It was not long before the increasing loudness of the voices below 

As the villagers moved homewards, the churel-beils rang a cheerful peal, attracted her attention, and, to her horror, she beard a plan arranged for the 
shaking the old tower, and disturbing the rooks that had made their homes abou! marriage on the following dav. 
it, and were now sending their clamorous shouts far on the evening air, Be: We'll bring her down," said the father, “and tell her how mcely we've 

While the girl watched their wheeling flight, sie heard voices im the jane ‘se'tled it all. Annie, my gul, come here.” 
that skirted the orchard, and, a moment afterwards, her own name was celled Finding the ternfied girl made no guewer, he began climbing the staircase in 
aloud. search of her; bat Annie's resolut on was soon taken. She threw open the 

“ Annie Carr! Annie Carr '|—are you there |” casement and leapt imto the orchard, alighting in sefety on a grassy mound. 

She ran to the hedge and the same vowe continued, in a kind and cheerful \ bn Carr, having in his impatience burst open the do r, entered the room, 
tone — Annie was already beyond his reach ; 

* Come and walk with us, my dear; it is a sweet, inild evening, and we are ‘That mght Charles Gardner avd his mother sat late, talking of their young 
going as far as the water-fail by the mill. You can take tea with us afterwards, neighbour , and Mrs. Garduer won from ber son a confession that he loved the 
and we will bring you home at night.” , poor cesolate Snvie Carr, They were still in earnest conversation, when they 

* You are very kind, Mrs. Gardner,” she replied ; ‘*! would gladly come, were siortied by a low knock at the house door, Charles rose to see who was 
but it is really impossible. | expect my father every moment, and, | veheve, (he visitor at so unusual an hour, and, to his amazement, beheld Annie Carr 
my brother 1s coming also.” verself’ A shawl, as if thrown on in haste, was wrapped carelessly about her, 

“ But they will not want you, Annie,” pleaded a second speaker. ‘“ Do ber head was uncovered, and ber hair, heavy with dew, hong round her pale 
come, only for half-au-hour. You lovk pale and sad, and this lovely evening face. Her teeth chatiered, and ber lands were cold as ice, and there was a 
must do you good.” vildness in her eyes and in her manner that fille d her lover with alarm. 

“Thank vou, Charies, I wish I could ; but | dare not come ” * What ails you, Annie—dearest Annie!” he seid, leading herto his mother, 

“ You dare not!" repeated the young man. who placed her beside the fire, and chafed her cold hands. “ What has haps 

“I mean,” said Annie, colouring,—" | mean 1 cannot leave home at the pened to bring you from your home at this hour ! 
moment I expect my father. Hark! is not that his step!” and she listened | Annie's eyes wandered from Charles to Mrs. Gardner. 


far removed from waut 
The gitl hastily unlocked the door, and exc!amed, as she entered the lonely 
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Yes, yee,” she exclaimed, “ it isa happy home !—kind faces—kind words! 
—it is like heaven !"' 

“ Annie,” said Mrs. Gardner, ** you are here with those who love you. Tell 
me, dear child, what has driven you from your father's roof to-night !"’ 

“Ah! I remember now,” answered the poor girl, shuddering, “though I. 
stopped iny ears, yet [ heard it all. They called me to yo down—they said, 
that to-morrow I should be his wife! Save me !—save me !’’ and g iding from | 
her seat, she sank on her knees before Mrs Gardner. “ Let me stay here'—), 
it is like heaven to be here !—do not send me home again ! 

Much affected, Mrs. Gardner raised her, and endeavoured to soothe her alarm ; 
then taking her to another room, she laid her in her own bed, and watched be- 
side her till Annie's exhausted frame found rest in sleep “hen she returned 
to her son. she tound him in anxious thought as to their future proceedings 
He had met Carr and his son on their way home with Brice, and doubted not 
that the stranger was the man selected to be Aunie’s husband. There was no 
time to be lost. and many were the plans of conduct proposed, but there existed 
the same difficulty with respect to them all. 

** He is her. father, after all,” said Charles; “ he will claim her, and what 
can we do!” 

After a long silence, Mrs. Gardner said,— 

“ Charles, | think a word of mine could prevent Mr. Carr's claiming Annie 
nay, I believe I could send him from among us tor ever.” 

_ Charles started with surprise, and his mother continued, with much agita- 
tion, — 
“T have for many years hidden a secret which I thought never to disclose ; 
but it is time you should know i, and, perhaps, you will blame me for conceal- 
ing it solong. [ must go back to the time when the Carrs came to live in this 
village. At first they inbubited the small house next to .s, aod we could not 
but see them often. I was already a widow, and you were at school, but you 
may remember how young Carr used ‘o come here sometimes to play with you 
in your holydays 9 Mrs Carr was a woman of tigh family, who had run away. 
as [ have heard, from a miserable home, with thisman. He was then mate of 
atrading vessel, and often carried goods, smuggled they say, to ler father's 
house. Poor thing! she paid dearly for her folly. Many a hard word, ay, ana 
many a hard blow, have | seen and heard that high-born woman bear from her 
brutal husband. It was Jitle enough | could do for her, poor soul! but many 
atime, when he was out of the way, 1 have stolen into the cottage to say a 
kind word to her in her trouble. Annie was a baby then, and it was @ sad sight 
to see her lie laughing on her mother’s lap, litle heeding the bitter tears (hat 
mother shed as she looked upon her. 

* The poor creature never complained, but there was a heart-broken look in 
her face that no one could mistake At last, on one sommer’s evening. | heard 
Carr's voice louder and more angry than I had ever heard it before. | was 
alone, and as his wicked words fell on my ear, | grew sorely frightened. Pre- 
sen ly there came a sound of heavy blows, and | started up and ran ! knew not 
where, but, in a few moments, | found myseif in my neighbour's garden, and, 
through the open window of the cottage, | saw that unbappy woman on her 
knees before him, her murderer, Charles, | saw the blow siruck—I saw her 
fall on her face—he had killed her. I heard hun say so, end [ fell mysel! 
senseless on the ground. When [ recovered my consciousness, | was still 
there. One by une all the horrors of the scene I had witnessed came back to 
my recollection, and I got up and listened, but ail was still. looked in at the 
window, and saw something laid on a bed in the corner of the room. I| grew 
faint once more, for I guessed what it was; but, summoning all my courage, | 
went to the door. | found it locked, but | made my way in the house by a large 
window at the back. Ina few moments I stood beside the dead ; | saw the 
mark of the blow that had killed her. {twas a fearful sight, yet | had some 
comfort in thinking she was gone from her brutal tyrant forever. | looked for 
the baby, but it was not in the house, and the boy had been already placed at 
some distant school. As I was about to leave the house, some strange feeling 
led me again to look on tne dead woman Again | wucovered the face ;—how 
ghastly were those blood-stained features in the dim twilight! While | looked 
upon them, fixed to the sput by horror that increased every moment, | heard a 
step approaching, and though I knew it must be Carr returning, yet [ could pot 
move. He turned the key, he entered the house, and J feit that in another 
minute he would ¢come into the room where I was; yet I stood still, without 
the power to stir. He came; the murderer and I stood face to face beside 
that corpse "’ 

Mrs Gardner paused and covered her eyes, as if to shut out some horrible 
sight, then, in a hurried tone, she added,— 

* Charles, | cannot—I dare not remember all that passed afterwards. ‘There 
were threats and curses ; I know | was made to swear a dreadful oath that ! 
would hide the truth. (God forgive me if do wrong in breaking that vow !"” 

The young man pressed bis mother’s hand kindly ; he dared not trust him- 
selfto speak. 

The poor woman was buried,’ resimed Mrs. Gardner, ‘‘ without inquiry, 
for every body had seen her look likea dying woman fora long time. Carr 
carried the baby tu an excellent person, who had been a sort of governess to 
her mother. Some lingering feeling of humanity, I suppose, led him to wish 
the child should be religiously educated.” 

** And for what a fate he reserved her !" exclaimed Charles. * But we shall! 
save her now, my dear mother.’ 

* [hope so, Charles ; only beware of Carr, for he is a fearful man. Many 
atime has he reminded me of iny oath.”’ 

* Do not think of that now, mother,” interrupted Charles ; * you look worn 
and exhausted. |.eave me to determine on our line of conduct, aud try to take 
some repose while poor Annie is asleep.”’ 

Mrs. Gardner consented to leave him, and he remained alone to meditate 
on the strange things he bad heard. He knew |i tle of the laws, aud had had 
sinall experience of toc turmoils of life. A native ofa quiet country village 
dwelling on the farm which bad descended to tim trom along line of honest 


fore-fathers, and from the culture of whose few acres he and his mother de- | 


rived a comfortable subsistence, he had had few opportunities for the exercise 
or the display of discretion aud firmness. Yet be was by n» ineans detent 
in either of these qualities, aud now, while bis heert bled for the imaocent yet 
unhappy object of his affection, his prudent mind carefully weighed every plan 
that suggested itself forthe promotion of her permanent good. It was no time 
to argue with hs motheras to the propriety of her conduct in concealing so long 
her knowledge of Carr's guilt. The great object was to make use of this know- 
ledge now in the manner most beneficialto Annie For her sake, he was eveu 
willing that Carr should escape the penalties of the law, solong as be disturb- 
ed her no more. 

Soon after day-dawn, Charles crept softly from his home, and walked hasti- 
ly to the cottage in which the deed of bi 


now in possession of a young married pair, cousins of the Gardners, and, early 
as it was, the young man was already at work in his garden; bat he paused 
to inquire the resaon of Charles's visit and of hs anxious looks. 

** iL can hardiy tell you now,” sard Charles, in reply to the latter question ; 
“but as to what | want here, I am come to ask if you and your wife will give 
us your assistance for a few hours to-day.” 

* To be sure we will,” was the ready answer; “ but what is it we are to 
do?” 

wish you,” said Charles, to drive my mother to Mr. Morel’s the magis- 
trate, for I cannot leave home myse!f ; and | hope, William you will be con- 
tent for the present to ask her no questions about the reason of her going. There 
is a poor sick yirl at our house, no’ fitto be left to the rough care of our 
worthy maid-servant, so | thought | would ask Ellen to take charge of her while 
my mother 1s absent.” 

William looked considerably puzzled, but he asked no more questions, and, 
having called his good-natured wife, the whole party proceeded immediately 
to Mrs. Gardner's. Before the villagers were abroad, Mrs Gardner was a ready 
far on her way to the magistrate, to make a deposition of the circumstances 
so long hidden. Her voung kinswoman took her place besides the half uncon- 
scious Annie, and Charles remained on the watch, expecting Carr to come and 
claim his daughter About noon he saw him, in a svate of partial intoxication 
reeling along the highroad towards the house He went forward to meet him 
and was asssiled with the coarsest abuse. At noother time could his high 
spirit have brooked that ruffianly and insulting language, but the remembrance 
of the helpless Annie calmed his irritation. Io reply to Carr's repeated de- 
mands concerning h » daughter, Charles «aid. quiet!y,— 

* Yes, she is here ; she took refuge with my mother last night. You best 
know whv she left your roof.” 

** Villain !"’ cried Carr, ‘dare you tell me to my face that you have har- 
boured my disobedient child ’ I will bring a mob round your house! I know 
vour mother of old—{t know you, rootand branch! Villain'!—base, cowardly 
villain! give me my child!’ He attempted to push the young man frum his 
path, but Charles stood firm. 

* Stay, Mr, Carr,” be said, * I Lave a word to say to you touching yourself 
—nay, you will co well to listen, for it concerns you deeply—it is a matter of 
life and death You see that road! Before another hour has passed, a force 
will come along that road to arrest you ” 

** Me '—me!—now '—on what plea! It is false—it is but a trick to get me 
away,” said the ruffian, attempting to laugh 

* | will speak still more plainly,” resumed Charles, as he pointed towards 
the euttage ; ** in that house there was a deed done—ha! you wince at that ! 


‘The innocent blood has cried to heaven for vengeance at last, and the avengers 


are ontheir way. You kn w durk and evil man, that there was one whuse 
eyes saw the murder done ; she has betrayed your secret. and, ere this, many 


‘ears nave heard the tale. There may yet be time for you to escape, and, for 
ithe sake of your innocent child, | have warned you. Go!—she is safe, but 


you must see her no more Look !’ and he pointed again to the distant road ; 
there was a crowd winding round the hill towards the village. Carr glanced 
towards them, and then, with ditter curses on his lip, he turned away and fied. 
In half an hour his house was searched, but he was gone, and every attempt 
to track his Highttailed. Enough was found among bis papers to prove that 
ve had continved tu carry on the trade of a smuggler ; and it seemed probable 
that his fight had been towards the coast, whence be might escape in the 
scuooner to which many of his letters referred. But there was no allusion any 
where to the present situation of the vessel, so the search proved altogether 
iruitless. Brice and young Carr had also disappeared, and as both were deep- 


'y implicated in the smuggling transactions now brovgbt to light, there was 


little fear of thew ever making their appearance again in that part of the 
world. 

It was strange that Carr should have retained a home in that inland hamlet. 
Perhaps he feared the betrayal of his secret, should be for ever absent himself 
from the neighbourbood, for he was aware of the terror with which he had in- 
spired the tigud Mrs. Gardner, and he took pains to renew that feeling at every 
convenient opportonity [t was a quiet, lovely place, tuo, and there were few 
to trouble themselves about his affairs He came and went unquestioned, and 
even unnoticed; and Annie, whom he had taken to dwell with him six months 
before, on the death of the excelient woman who had educated her, was safe 
‘from molestation in his absence 

His property was seized, and sold to pay various out standing debts, and 
\nnie was left totally dependent on the kind friends who had taken her to their 
hearts and their home in her bour of distress ‘The poor girl had been soothed 
into composure the second day of her stay at the farm, when a gossiping neigh- 
bour dropped belore her some hint of her father’s guilt. She immediately in- 
sisted on knowing the whole truth, and the consequence was, that, ere the third 
day had closed, she was stricken with brain-jever. For some time she was in 
the utmost danger ; her deliriom was violent, and even Charles began to des- 
pair of berlife. But at last there came a blessed change; after a long, sweet 
sleep, Annie awoke, and recognised the kind faces that bent over her. Slowly 
jher strength returned, till she was «ell enough to leave her room, and even, 
with Charles's help, to get into the garden, and sit for hours under the blos- 
soming lime boughs, watching, dav by day, the opening of the flowers in the 
well stocked borders, and listening with quiet enjoyment to the summer sounds 
‘that filled the warm an. 

* It is too much,”’ she said one day, when the sense of her friends’ kindness 
was even more than usually present to her humble and grateful heart ; “* how 
should I bear to live with-ut you and your kind mother, Charles?” and the 
tears rolied fast from her eyes. 

Live without us, Annie, dear, sweet Annie ! exclaimed Charles ; What 
do you mean !—where do wish to go '—what friends have you 1” 

What friends, Charles! None—none but! There is a stain upon my 
name, and I must learn to bear scornful looks and words.” ; 

* Never, Anme !—never !” cried Charles, eagerly. “Do you not know, 
do you not feel, that you and IT can never, in this life, part again’ Does not 
your own heart tell you that you are mine—imy own Leloved—iny own wife | 
speak, Annie, do you love me?" 

Faster and taster fell Aunie’s tears, as Charles drew her to his bosom ; but 
they were tears of joy. 

_ * Yours !”* she murmured ; * and you do not despise me, humbled as I am ? 
And I shall stay here with you always! And you love me '—say again that 
you love me !” 

And Charles said it again and again ; and when his mother came to tell them 
‘tt was late, and Annie must not breathe the might air, she saw the young girl’s 
happy, blushing face, and slie blessed her and called her her daughter. In the 


had been committed. This was geuial atmosphere of that happy home, Annie's alfectionate spirit expanded like 
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abeautiful flower ; and now thatthe future lay before her, a land of hope and 
poniet she gained a degree of cheerfulness such as had hitherto been unknown 
to her. 

One morning. just as the preparations for the wedding were coming to a con- 
clusion, a letter arrived addre.sed to Annie, but in so rude and extraordinary 
a handwriting, that Charles, thinking it probably had reference to Carr or his 
son. thought himself justitied in opemmg it. With much difficulty he decipher- 
ed its conteuts, and found tuatit came from some person living on the sea-coast 
about sixty miles off, and was intended to convey to Annie some information 
respecting her relations. ‘t spoke of a shipwreck, and of two men washed on 
shore, one of whom was Carr ; but from the iil-written, unconnected scrawl 
Charles could gather no particulars, and he determined to go himseif and as 
certain the reai state of the case. He told tis mother that business called him 
from home for days, and attempting to cheer Annie, who looked alarmed at the 
announcement, he took his departure immediately. On arriving at bis destina- 
tion, @ wretched fishing village, consisting of afew low huts clustered on the 
edge of a little cove, he easily discovered the writer of the letter, and ascertain 
ed from him that a schooner, driven against the sunken rocks at the entrance 
of the cove, had foundered and sunk but three nights previously, and all the 
crew had perished with exception of one man, wo was washed on still alive 
and who had recovered sufficiently to tel! his name and give sume account of 
the wreck. This man had ideatified a body, found wary hours later, as that 
of his own son, and bid directed the owner of the but to which he had been car 
ried, to write to Annie Carr as soon as ali should be over with himself, and to 
tell her both her father and brother were dead 

* Would you wish to see the bodies, sir!’ asked Charles's informant, as he 
concluded his story. Charles nodded assent, and the man led the way to his 
miserable hovel, where stretched on the floor of the dualy lighted room, lay 
the two dead men. Charles saw that they were indeed those whom he 
sought, and turned shuddering away He stayed till the next day tu see 
them decently isterred, and having bestowed a iibersl gratuity on the fisher- 
mau, he hurried back to a different scene. Within one little weck Annie 
Carr stood beside him at the altar. She afterwards won from bim the particu- 
lars of his journey and its object, but though greatly stocked at first, yet bis 
unwearied devotion soon led her mind back, to happy thoughis 

Many vears have fled since Charles Gardner claimed his bride. Gay chil 
dren throng his home, his mother is gliding gently into an hovourd old age, 
and Aonie, sweet Anne, is still the bright and loving spirit of that happy home 
Husband, mother, children, all * rise up and call ber blessed.” 


MARLBOROUGH.—NO. 
From Blackwood's Magazine —{ Continued} 
The infivence of these causes had distinctly appeared iathe extraordiuary 
fortune which had attended the enterprises of Louis, and the numerous 
conquests he had made since he had launched into the career of foreign ag- 
grandizement. Nothing could resist his victorious arms. At the head of an 
army of an hundred thousand men, directed by Turenne, he speedily overran 
Flanders. ts fortified cities yielded to the science of Vauban, or the terrors of 
his name. The boasted berrier of the Netherlands was passed in a few weeks ; 
hardly any of its far famed fortresses made any resistance. The passage ol 
the Rhine was achieved under the eyes of the monarch with little lo-s, and 
melodramatic effect. One half of Holland was soon overran, and the presence 
of the French army at the gates of Amsterdam seemed to presage im nekiate 
destruction to the United Provinces ; and but for the firmness of their leaders 
and a fortunate combination of circumstances, unquestionably would have 
done so. The alliance with England. inthe ewly part of his reign, and the 
junction of the fleets of Britain and France to ruin their deets ant blockade 
their harbours, seemed to deprive them of their last resource, derived from 
energetic industry. Nor were substantial fruits awanting irom these conquests 
Alsace and Franche Comte were overrun, and, with Lorraine, permanent!y 
annexed tothe French monarfhy ; and although, by the peace oi Nimeguen, 
part of his acquisitions in Flanders was «handoned, enough was retamed by 
the devouring monarchy to deprive the Du cl of the barrier they had so ardently 
desired, and render their situation to the last degree precarious, in the ueigh 
bourhood of so formidable a power. The heroic William, indeed, had not 
stroggled in vain for the independence of his country. The distant powers of 
Europe, at length wakened to a sense of their danger, had made strenvons 
efforts tu coerce the ambition of France ; the revolution of 16838 bad r stored 
England to its natura! place in the van of ihe contest fur continental freedom ; 
and the peace of Ryswick in 1697 had in some degree seen the tropiies ot 
conquests more equally balanced between the cuntending parties. But still 
it was with difficu ty that the alliance kept its ground agaist Louis—any un- 
toward event, the defection of any considerable power, would at once, it was 
felt, cast the balance in his favour; and ali history had demonstrated how 
many are the chances against any considereable confederacy keeping for any 
length of time together, wheuthe immediate danger which had stilled thei 
jealousies, and bound together their separate interests, is in appearance re- 
moved. Such was the dubious and anxious state of Europe, when the death 
of Charles iI. at Madrid, ou the Ist November 1700, and the bequest of hi- 
Vast territories to Philip Duke of Anjou, second son of the Danphn, and grand- 
son of Louis XIV., threatened at once to place the immense resources of tic 
Castillian monarchy at the disposal of the ambitious monarch of France 
whose — for g!ory had not diminished with his advanced years, and whose 
want of moderation was soon evinced by bis accepting, after an atiected lest 
tation, the splendid bequest. 

Threatened with so serious a danger, it is not surprising that the powers of 
Europe were in the utmost alarm, and ere long toow steps to endeavour & 
avert it. Such, however, was the terror inspired by the name of Lovis XIV . 
aod the magnitude of the addition made by this bequest to his power, that the 
new monarch, in the first instance, ascended the throne of Spain and the in 
dies without any opposition The Spanish Netherlands, so important both from 
their intrinsic siches, their situation as the certain theatre of war, aod the uu- 
merous fortified towns with which they were studded, had been early secured 
for the young Bourbon prince by the Elector of Bavaria, who was at that um 
the governor of those valuable possessions. Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, the 
Milanese, and the other Spanish possessions in Italy, speedly followed the ex 
ample. The distant colonies of the crown of Castile, in America and the 
Indies, sent in their adhesion The young Prince of Anjou made his forma 
entry into Spain in the beginning of 1701, and was crowned at Madrid unde: 
the title of Philip V. The principal continental powers, with the exception o: 


outwork of France against Europe. The flag of Louis XIV. floatedon Ant- 
werp, Brus-els, and Ghent. Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders, were united 
in one close league, and in fact formed but one dominion. I: was the empire 
of Charlemague over again, directed with eqval ability founded on greeter 
power, and backed by the boundless treasures of the Indivs. Spain had 
threatened the liberties of Europe in the end of the sixteenth century: France 
nad all but proved fatal to them in the close of the seventeen h. What hope 
was there of being able to make head against them both, united under such a 
head as Louis XIV. ! 

Great as these dangers were, however, they had no effect in daunting the 
heroic spirit of William JIL. Inconcert with the Emperor, and the Luited 
Provinces, who were tou nearly threatened to be backward 1m falling mto bis 
views, be laboured for the formation of a great coufederacy, which might pre- 
vent ihe union of the crowns of France and Castile in one family, and prevent, 
betore was toollate, the consolidation of a power which threatened to 
+o formidable to the ‘iberties of Europe. The death of that intrepid monarch 
in Mareh 1702, whicn, had it taken piace earlier, might have prevented the 
formation of the confederecy, as tt was, proved no impediment, but rather the 
reverse His measures had been so well taken, his resolute spirit bad laboured 
with such etfect, that the alliance, offensive and defensive, between the Em- 
peror, England, and Holland, bad been already signed. The accession of the 
Princess Anne, without weakening i's bonds, added another power, of po mean 
importance, to its ranks. Her husband, Prince George of Denmark, brought 
the forces of that kingdom to aid the common cause. Prussia soon after fol- 
lowed the example. On the other band, Bavaria, closely connected with the 
French and Spanish monarchies, both by jealousy of Austria, and the govern- 
ment ofthe Netherlands, which its Elector held. adbered to France’ Thus the 
forees of Europe were mutually arrayed and divided, much as they afterwards 
vere in the coalition against Napoleon in 1813 — It might already be foreseen, 
that Fienders, the Bavarian plains, Spain, and Lombardy, would, as in the 
yreat contest which followed acentury after be the theatre of war. But the 
forees of France and Spain possessed this advantage, unknown in former wars, 
bul immense in a military point of view, that they were in possession of the 
whole of the Netherlands, the numerous fortresses of which were alike valua- 
bie as a basis of offensive operations, and as afiording esylums al! bat impreg- 
oable in cases of disaster. The allied generas, whether tney commenced 
their operacions in Flanders or on ihe side of Germany, had to begin ou the 
Rhine, and cut their way through the long barrier of for.reeses with which the 
‘genius of Vauban and Cohorn bad encircled the frontiers of the monarchy. 

War liaving been resolved on, the first step was taken by the Emperor, who 
laid clan to Milan as afief of the empire, and supported his pretensions by 
moving an army into Italy under the command of Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
who afterwards became so celebeated as the brother and worthy rival of Marl- 
oorough in arms. Tne French and Spaniards assembled an army in the Mi- 


lanese to resist his advance ; and the Duke of Mantua having joined the cause, 


that important city was garrisoned by the French troops. But Prince Eugene 
ere long obliged them to fall back from the banks of the Adige to the line of 
the Ogiio, on which they madea stand. But though hostilities had thus com- 
menced in liay, negotiations were still carried on at the Hague! though 
unhappily the prete sions of the French king were found to be of so exorbitant 
a cheracter, that en sccommodation was impossible. Marlborough’s first 
mission to the Continent, however, alier the accession of Anne, was of a di- 
plomatic character ; aud it was by his unwearied efforts, suavity of manner, aud 
singular talents for negotiation, that the difficulties which attend the formation 
fall such extensive confederacies were overcome. And « was not till war 
was declared, on 4th May 1702, that he first took the command as comman- 
der in chief of the Aled armies 
Phe first operation of the Allies was au attack on the small fort of Kaises- 
worth, oo the might bank of the Rhine, which belonged ‘o the Elector of 
‘vlogne, « hich surrendered on the 15th May. The main French army, nomi- 
nally under the direction of the Duke of Burguady, really of Marshal Bouf- 
lers, eutered the Duchy gf Cleves 1 the end of the saine month, and svon 
became exngaged with the Allied forces, which at first, be:my i>terior in numbers, 
ell back. Marlborough reached head quarters when the French lay before 
Nimeguen, and the Dutch wembied for that frontier town. Reinforcements, 
however, rapidly came i from al! quarters to join the Allied army; and Marl- 
borough, finding himself at the head of a gallant force sixty thousand strong, 
resvivec to commence offensive operations. His first operation was the siege 
of Venioo, which was carned by storm ou the 18th September, after various 
actions in the course of the siege. * My Lord Cutts,” says Marlborough, 
‘*cominanded at one of the breaches; and the Engli:h grenadiers bad the 
honour of being the first that entered the jurt.”’ Ruremonde was next besieged; 
and the Allies steadily advancing, opened the navigation of the Meuse as tar as 
\Maesiricht. Stevenswart was taken on the Ist Qctober; and, on the 6th 
Ruremonde surrendered. Liege was the next object of attack ; and the breaches 
of the citadel were, by the skilful operations ot Cohorn, who commanded the 
Alied engmeers aut artilery, declared practicable on the 23d of the same 
month. Tne assault was immediately ordered, and “ by the extraordinary 
vravery,” says Marlborough, of the officers ad soldiers, the citadel was car- 
ried by storm; ead, for the honour of her Majesty's subjects, the English were 
he tirst that got vpon the breach.”’ S» early im this, as in every other war 
where ignorance aud infatuation has not led them into the Seld, did the native- 
born valour of the Anglo Saxon race make itseli known! Seven battahons 
and a half were made prisoners on this occasion , aud so disheartened was the 
enemy by the fall of the citadel, that the castle of the Chartreuse, with its gar- 
rison of 1580 men, capitulated a few days aiterwards. This last success gave 
the Allies tue entire command of Liege, aud covciuded this short but glorious 
campaign, iu the course of which they had made themselves masters by main 
force, in presence of the French army, of four fortified towns, conqaered all 
Spanish Guelderland, opened u.e Meuse as far as Maestricht, carried the stroog 
castles of Liege by storm, advauced their standards from the Rhine far into 
Flanders, and become enabled to tase up their wiuler quarters in the enemy's 
jerritory, amidst its fertile fields. 
| The campaign being now concluded, and both parties having gone into win- 
ter quarters, Marlborough embarked on the Meuse to reture to London, where 
jnis preseace was much required to steady the authority and direct the cabinet 
jof the Queen, who had so recently takeo her seat on the throue. When drop- 
ping down the Meuse, in company vu! tbe Dutch commussiouers, be was made 
prisoner by a French partisan, who had made an incursion :nto those paris, 
and owed his escape to the presence of miad of a servant named Gull, who, 
uuperceived, put ito his master’s hands an old passport ia the name of Geu- 


the Emperor, acknowledged his title to the throne. The Dutch were in des-jerai Churchill. The Frenchman, intent only on plunder, seized all the plate 
Son beheld the power of Louis X|V- brought to their eo" Flan. and valuables in the boat, and made prisoners the smal! detachment of soldiers 
instead of being the barrier of Europe against France, become inestimable 


the|jwho accompanied 


them ; but, ignorant of the prize within bis 
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grasp, allowed the remainder of the party, including Marlborough, to proceed 


| dies euwante the Rhine by Bedbourg and Kirpen, and qrrived at Bonn on the 


on their way. On this occasion, it may truly be said, the boat carried Cmsa: 22d May. Meanwhile, the French were also powerful y reinforcing their army 


and hi: fortunes. He arrived in safety at the Hague, where the people, who on the idanube 


regarded him as their guardian angel, and had heard of bis narrow escape, re 


ceived him with the most enthusiastic acclamations. [rom thence, having) direction. 


Early in the same month 26,000 men joned the Elector of 
Savaria, while Villero: with the army of Flanders was hastening in the same 
Marlborough having obtained intelligence of these great additions 


concerted the plan with the Dutch government for the ensuing campaign, he| ‘othe enemy's forces in the vital quarter, wrote to the States General, that 
crossed over to London, where his reception by the Queen and nation was) unless they promptly sent him succour, the Emperor would be entirely roused. 


of the most gratifying description. 


Duke of Marlborough and Marquis of Blandford, and sent a message to the) diligence. 
House of Commons, suggesting a pension to him of £5000 a year, secured on) posite Mayence, he crossed the Necker near Ladenbourg on 3d June 


the revenue of the post-office ; but that House refused to consent to the alien 


Her Majesty conferred on him the title of! Meanwhile, however, relying chiefly on himself he redowbled bis activity and 


Continuing ys march up the Rhine by Coblentz and Cassel, op- 
From 


| thence he pursued bis march without intermission by Mundelshene, where he 


had, on the 10:h June, his first interview with Prince Eugene, who had been 


ation of so considerable a part of the public revenue. He was amply compen 
sated, however, for this disappointment, by the enthusiastic reception he met) called from Itaiy to co-operaie )n stemming the torrent of divaster in Germany. 
with from all classes of the nation. which, long wnaccustomed to military suc From thence be advanced by Great Heppach to Langenau, and first came in 
cess, at least in any cause in which it could sympathise, hailed with transports contact with the enemy on the 2d July, on the Schullenberg, near Donawert. 
of joy this first revival of triumph in support of the protestant faith, and over Marlborough, at the head of the advanced guard of nine thousand men, there 
that power with whom, for centuries, they had maintained so constant # attacked the French and Bavarians, 12,000 strong, in their entrenched camp, 
rivalry. | which was extremely strong, and after a desperate resistance, aided by an op- 
The campaign of 1703 was not fruitful of great events. Taught. by the portune attack by the Prince of Baden, who cc Jed the Emperor's forces, 
untoward issue of the preceding one, ‘he quali'y uf the general and army with carried the entrenchments, with the whole artillery which they mounted, and 
whom he had to contend, the French genera! cautiously remained on the de- the loss of 7000 men and thirteen standards to the vanquished. He was in- 
fensive ; and so skilfully weve the measures of Marshal Boufflers taken, that al) clined to venture vpon the hazardous attempt by having received intelligence 
the efforts of Marlborough were unable to force him to a general action T+, on the same day from Price Eugene, that Marshals Villeroi and Taillard, at 
war in Flanders was thus limited to one of posts and sieges; but in that the the head of fifty battalions, and sixty squadrons of their best troops, had arri- 
superiority of the Allied arms was successtully asser ed, Parliament having) ved at Strasburg, and were using the utmost diligence to reach the Bavarian 
been prevailed on to consent to an augmentation of the British contingent | forces through the defiles of the Ulack Forest. 
But a treaty having been concluded wit Sweden, and various remforcements' This briiliant openingfof the German Campaign was soon followed by substan- 
having been received from the lesser powers. preparations were made for the tal resulis. A few days afier Rain surrendered, Sicha was carried by assault ; 
siege of Bonn, on the Rhine, a frontier town of Flanders, of grest importance «nd, following up his career of success, Marlborough advanced to within a 
from its eommanding the passage of that artery of Germany, and stopping e4gue of Augsburg. under the cannon of which the Elector of Bavaria was 
while in the enemy s hands, all transit of «military stores or provisions for the placed with the remnant of his forces, in @ situation too strong to admit of its 
use of the armies in Bavaria, or on the Upper Rhine. The batteries opened being forced. Ile here made several attempts to detach the Elector, who was 
with seventy heavy guns and English mortars on the 14th May 1703; a vigor- now reduced to the greatest straits, from the French alliance , but that prince, 
ous sortie with a thousand foot was repulsed, after having at first gained sume relying on the great army, forty five thousand strong, which Marshal ‘Tallard 
success, on the following day, and on the 16th two breaches having been de- was bringing up to his support from the Rhine, adhered with honourable fideli- 
clared practicable, the garrison surrendered at discretion. After this success, ty to his engagements. (pon this, Mariborough took post near Friburg. in 
the army moved against Huys, and it was taken with its garrison of 900 men such a positicn asto cut him off from all communication with bis dominions ; 
on the 23d August. Marlborough and the English generals, after this success, and ravaged the country with his light troops, levying contributions wherever 
were decidedly of opinion that :t would be advisable at all hazard to attempt they went, and burning the villages with savage ferocity as far as the gates of 
foreing the French lines, which were strongly fortified between Mehaigne and Munich. Thus was avenged the bartarous desolation of the Palatinate, thirty 
uwe, and a strong opinion to that effect was transmitted to the Hague on the years before, by the Frenes army under the orders of Marshal Turenne.— 
very day after the fallof Hays They alleged with reason, that the Allies be-- Overcome by the cries of his sulferimg subjects, the Elector at length consented 
ing superior in Flanders, and the French having the upper hand in Germany 0 enter tuto 4 negotiation, which made some progress , but the rapid approach 
and Italy, it was of the utmost importance to follow up the present tite of| of Marshal Tallard with the French army through the Black Forest, caused 
success in the on!y quarter where it flowed in their favour, and counterbalaoce) him to break it off, and hazard a)| on the fortune of war. Unable to induce the 
disasters elsewhere, by decisive events in the quarter where it wes most mate- Elector, by the barbarities unhappily, at that time, too frequent on all sides in 
rial to obtain it. The Dutch government, however set on getting a barrier for war, either to quit his intrenched camp under the cannoa of Augsburg, or aban- 
themselves, could not be brought to agree to this course, how great soever the don tie Freneb alliance tae English general undertook the siege of Ingolstadt ; 
advantages which it promised, and insisted instead, tha: he should undertake; He himself with the main body of the army covering the siege, and Prince 
the siege of Limbourg, which lay open to attack. This was accordingly dove ; Louis of Baden conducting the operations in the trenches. Upon this, the 
the trenches were commenced in the middle of September, and the garrison Elector of Bavaria broke up from bis strong position, and, abandoning with 
capitulated on the 27th of the same month: a poor compensation for the total heroic resolution his own country, marched to Siberbach, where he effected his 
defeat of the French army, which would in ail probabi ity have ensued it the Junction with Marshal Tallard, who now threatened Prince Eugene with an 
bolder plan of operation he had so earnestly counselled had been adopted. This immediate attack No sooner had he received intelligence of this, thay 
terminated the campaign of 1703, which, though successful. hed led to very Marlborough, on the 10th of August, sent the Duke of Wirtemburg with 
different results from what might have been anticipated if Marlborough’s advice (wenty seven squodrons of horse to :einforce the prince ; and early next morn- 
had been followed, and an earlier victory of Ramillies laid open the whole) ing detached General Caurchill witn twenty battalions across the Danube, to 
Flemish plains. Having dispatched eight battalions to reinforce the Prince of be in a situation to support him in ease of need He himself immediately after 
Hesse, who had sustained serious di-a-ter on the Moselle, he had an interview lollowed, and joined the Prince with his whole army onthe llth. Every thing 
with the Archduke Charles whom the Allies had acknowledged as K ng of now presaged decisive evenis. The Elector had boldly quitted Bavaria, leav- 
Spain, who presented him with a magnificent sword set with d'amonds,and set ing bis whole dominions at the mercy of the enemy, except the fortified cities of 
out for the Hague, from whence he again returned to Londen to concert mea Munich and A ugsburg, and perile d his crown upon the issue of war at the 
sures for the ensuing campaign, and stimulate the British government to the French headquarters; while Marlborough and Eugene had united their forces, 
efforts necessary for i's successful prosecution with a determination to give battle in the heart of Germany, in the enemy’s 
Bat while success had thus attended ali the operations of the Allies in Flan- terctory, with their communications exposed tu the utmost hazard, under 
ders, where the English contingent acted, and Mariborough had the command, circumstances where defeat could be attended with nothing short of total ruin. 
affairs had assumed a very different aspect in Germany and Itely The French The French and Bavarian acury consisted of fifty-five thousand men, of whom 
were there superior alike in the number and quality of their troops, and, im nearly forty five thousand were French troops, the very best which the mon- 
Germany at least, in the skill with which they were commanded Larly in «resy could produce. Marlborough and Eugene had sixty-six baitalions and 
June, Marshal Tallaré assumed the command of the French forces in Alsace, ove dundred and sixty squadrons, which, with the artillery, might be about fifty 
passed the Rhine at Strasburg ou the 16th July, took Brissac on the 7th Sep- ‘housand combatants. ‘The forces on the opposite sides were thus nearly equal 
tember, and invested Landau on the 16th Oc uber. The Alles, under the in point of numerical emount ; but there was a wide difference in their com- 
Prince of Hesse, atterapted to raise the siege but were defeated with consider- pusition lour-tifths of the French armpy were national troops, speaking the 
able loss ; and soon after, Landau surrendered, thus terminating with disaster same language, ani nated by the same feelings, accustomed to the same dis- 
the campaign on the Upper Rhine. Still more considerable were the disasters cipline, and the most of whom had been accustomed to act together. The 
sustained in Bavaria. Marsbal Villars there commanded, at the head of the Allies, on the other hand, were a motley assemblage, like Hannibal's at Can- 
French and Bavarians, defeated Genera! Stirum, who headed the Imperialists, n@, or Wellington's at Waterloo, composed of the troops of many different 
on the 20th September. In December, Marsha! Marsin, who had succeeded a'ions, speaking diflerent languayes, trained to different discipline, but re- 
Villars in the command, made himself master of the importaot city of Augs- ceotly assembled together, aud under the orders of a stranger general, one of 
burg, and in January 1704 the Bavarians got possession of Passau. Mean- ‘hose haughty islan-iers, liitle in general inured to war, but whose cold or su- 
while, a formidable insurrection had broken out in Hungary, which so distrac-, percilious manners had so often caused jealousies to arise in the best cemented 
ted the cabinet of Vienua, that that capital itself seemed to be threatened by) confederacics English, Prussians, Danes, Wirtemburgers, Dutch, Hanoverians, 
the combined forces of the French and Bavarians after the fall of Passau. — and Heosians, were blended in such nearly equal proportions, that the arms of 
No event of importance took place in !taly during the campa gn; Count) po one state could be said by i's numerical preponderance to be entitled to the 
Strahremberg, wiio commanded the Imperial forces, having with great ability! precedence. But the consummate address, splendid talents, and concilliatory 
forced the Duke de Vendome, who was at the head of a superior body of manners of Marlborough, as well a» the brilliant valour which the English aux- 
French troops, to retire. But in Bavaria aud on the Danube, it was evident thary force had displayed on meny occasions, had woa for them the lead, 
that the Allies were overmatched ; and to the restoration of the balance in that 48 they had formerly done when in no greater force among the confederates 
quarter, the anxious attention of the confederaies was turned during the winter under Richard Coeur-de-Lion in the Holy War. It was universally felt 
of 1703-4. The dangerous state of the Emperor and the empire awakened the that upou them, es the Teuth Legion of Cwsar, or the Old Guard of Nae 
greatest solicitude at the Hague, as well as unbounded terror at Vienna, from poleov, the weight of the contest at the decisive moment would fall. 
whence the most urgent representations were made on the necessity of rein-| The army was divded into two corps-d’armee; the first commanded by 
forcements being sent from Marlborough to their suppot But though this ‘he Ccuke in person, being by far the strongest, destined to bear the 
was agreed to by England aud Holland, stratened were the Dotch finwnces, weight of the contest, and carry infront the enemy's position. These two 
that they were wholly unable to form the wecessary magazines to enable the) corps, though co operating, were at such a distance from each other, that they 
Allies to commence operations. Marlborough. during the whole of January, were much in the situation of the English and Prussians at Waterloo, or Na- 
and February 1704, was indefatigable in his efforts to overcome these diflicul-| poleon end Ney's corps at Bautzen. The second, under Prince Eugene, which 
ties; and the preparations having at length been completed, it was agreed by| consisted chiefly of cavalry, was much weaker in point of numerical amount, 
the States, according to a plan of the campaign laid down by Marlborough, that, and was intended for a subordinate attack, to distract the enemy's attention 
he himself shou!d proceed into Bavaria with the great body of the Allied army {ftom the principal onset fn front under Marlborough. With ordinary officers, 
in Flanders, leaving only an army of observation there, to restrain any incur-|'or even eminent generals of a second order, a daogerous rivalry for the su- 
sion which the French troops might attempt during bis absence. | preme command would unquestionably have arisen, and added to the many 


Marlborough began his march with the great body of his forces on the 8th| seeds of division and causes of weekness which already existed in so multifa- 


May, and crossing the Meuse at Maestricht, proceeded with tho utmost expe-| nous an array, But these great men were superior to all such petty jealousies, 
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Each, conscious of powers to do great things, and proud of fame already ac- | 
quired, was willing to yield what wos necessary forthe common good to the 
other. They had no rivalry, save 4 noble emulation who should do most for 
the commen cause in which they were jointly engaged From the moment of| 
their junction it was agreed that they should take the command of the whole 
army day about ; and so perfectly did their views on all points coincide, and 
so entirely «id their noble hearts beat in unison, that during eight subsequent 
campaigns that they for the most part acted together, ihere was never the 
slightest division between them, vor aby interruption of the harmony with 
which the operations of the Allies were conducted. 

The French position was in places strong, and their disposition for resi-tance 
at each point where they were threatened by attack from the Allied forees, ju- 
dictous ; but there was a fatal defect in its general conception. Marshal ‘Tal 
lad was on the right, resting on the Danube, which secured him from being 
turned in that quarter, having the village of Blenheim in bis front, which wa» 
strongly garrisoned by twenty-six battalions and twelve squadrons, all native 
French troops Inthe centre was the village of Oberglau, which was occupied 
by fourteen battalions, among whom were three Irish corps of celet rated vete 
raps) The communication between Blenheim and Oberglau was kept up by 
screen cunsisting of eighty squadrons, im two lines, having two brigades of 
foot, consisting of seven battalions, in its centre. The left, opposite Pr nce 
Eugene, was under the orders of Marshal Marsin, and consisted of twenty-iwo 
battalions of infantry and thirty-six squadrons, consisting for the most part of 
Bavarians and Marshal Marsin’s wen, posted in front of the village of Lutzin 
gen. Thus the French consisted of sixty-nine battalions aud a hundred and, 
thirty-four squadrons, and were posted in a line strongly supported at each ex 
tremity, but weak in the centre, and with the wings, where the great body of 
the infantry was placed, at such a distance from each other, that, if the centre | 
was broken through, each ran the risk of being enveloped by the enemy, with- 
cut the oher bemy able to render them any assistance. This danger as to the, 
troops in Blenheim, the flower of their army, was much augmented by the cir- 
cumstance, that if their centre was forced where it was formed of cavalry only, 
and the victors turned sharp round towards blenheim, the horse would be 
driven headlong into the Danube, and the foot in that village would run the 
hazard of being surrounded or pushed into that river, which was not fordable. 
even for horse, in any part. But though ‘hese circumstances would, to a {ar- 
seemg general, have presaged serious disaster in the event of defeat, yet the 
position was strong in itself, and the French generals, long accustomed Lo vic- 
tory, had some excuse for not having taken sufficiently into view the contin 
gencies likely to occur in the event of defeat. Both the villages at (he extre 
mity of their line had been strengthened, not only with iatrenchments hastily 
thrown up around them, thickly mouoted with heavy cannon, but with barri 
cades at all their principal entrances, formed of overturned carts aud all the 
furniture of the houses, which they had seized upon, as the insurgents did at 
Paris in 1830, for that purpose. The army stood upon a hil! or gentle eminence, 
the guns fromm which comman ed the whole plain by which alone i could be 
approached ; and this plain was low, and intersected on the night, in front of 
blenheim, by 4 rivulet which flows down by a gentle descent tothe Danube. 
and im front of Obergiav by another rivulet, which runs in two branches til! 
within a few paces of the Danube ; into which it also empties itself. ‘These 
rivulets had bridges over them at the points where they flowed through villages; 
but they were difficult of passage in the other places for cavalry and artillery 
and, with the ditches cut in the swampy meadows through which they flowed, 
proved no small impediment to the advance of the Ailied army, —[ To be Con- 
cluded. } 


THE LAST ADVENTURES OF HEREWARD, 
THE SAXON. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A 
In 1072, the isle of Ely, defended by its surr unding marshes and (he bravery 
of the Saxon outlaws who had fortified it against the Norman invaders, had 
already heid out three years against the repeated attacks of King William's 
armies. Treason, however, «t last prevailed, where open force had been un- 
successful. The monks of Ely, wearied with the uneasy mode of life to which 
they were exposed, and alarmed sti!! more by the intelligence that all the pos 
sessions of their monastery had been confiscated, entered into secret negotia- 
tions with the king, and it was agreed that they should admit the Normans 
into the monastery, which was the outlaws’ chief fortress, while the Saxon 
insurgents were dispersed in search of provisions and adventures. It was pro 
bably their intention to capture Hereward, the great leader of the Saxon pa- 
triots ; but he was secretly informed of the treacherous plan at the moment of 
its execution, and, asserabling as many of bis men as were at hand, he threat- 
ened to burn buth town and mouastery (as he had previously done Peterdorongh), 
unless the latter was immediately delivered into his hands) This bold demon- 
stration was, however, too late, for the Normans had already gained the mon- 
astery, and the town was spared at the intercession of some of Hereward’s 
frends. The Saxons made a desperate resistance, until, overpowered by num 
vers, a large part of them were putto the sword. One of the old chroniclers 
tells us that no less than a thousand of the insurgents were slaughiered on this 
occasion. Of those who were alive, m-ny had their hands cut off, and their 
eyes put out, and were, 1 this coudition, set at liberty. Such of their leaders 
as fell into the hands of the conqueror, were imprisoned in some of the strong 
castles which be had built iu different parts of the island. 
In one object, however, the Normaus were unsuccessful. Hereward with 
only six of his companions bravely fought their way through the enemy, and 
escaped into the marshes where their pursuers were uuwilling to follow. The 
Saxon fishermen of the fens were pecessary to the Norman army which be- 
sieged the inarshes, because they supplied it with much of its provisions, and 
they were, therefore, allowed to follow their vccupation in peace ; although they 
were devoied to the cause of their countrymen. One of these received the 
seven fugitives in his boat. concealed them at the bottom under a heap of straw 
aud reeds, and proceeded with tis cargo of fish to a point occupied by one of 
the numerous guards of Normans placed around the fences to hinder commu 
hication between the isle of Ely and the surrounding country. The fisherman 
and his companions were well known to the Norman soldiers, who were com- 
manded by a knight of rank, and their arrival caused no suspicion. While they, 
were occupied in landing the provisions, Hereward and his followers escaped) 
from the boat, and concealed themselves in the adjacent bushes, unti! the Nor-, 
mans, in the greatest security, because they supposed that the island and iis, 
defenders were already in the power of the invaders, had seated themselves) 
negligently at their evening meal. Hereward fell suddenly upon them in this), 
defenceless condition ; all who resisted were slain ; a few made their escape ;, 


— 

gather together their scattered companions, aud to raise the standard of revolt 
in the wild wood!ands which spread over much of the neighbouring counties of 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln, and thither repaired such of the out- 
laws of Ely as had not been present in the disastrous struggle from whieh their 
chieftain had so narrowly escaped. ‘The first hamlet they came to increased 
their number to eighteen; by the time they passed Huntingdon. Hereward 
had collected above one hundred brave men; and before the sun erose on the 
following morning, seven hundred Saxons, well armed, were assembied in the 
deep recesses of the Brumeswaid, to resist the oppressors of their country — 
Tocir daring explois, and devastations they commit'ed on the proeriy of the 
Norinan intruders, soon proclaimes to the mortified king that the capture of the 
Camp of Refuge at Ely bad not subdued the spirit against which he was con- 
‘ending, and he ordered the entire forces of the counties of Northampton, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Huntington,and Warwick, to be raised under the 

At Ivo Tailiebois and the Norman Abbot of Peterborough. 

Stull, however, Hereward continued his desultory warfare, sometimes de- 
feating the parties sent in pursuit of him, and sometimes deceiving then by 
clever stratagems, when his Companions were not numerous ewvagh to with- 
stand them in tight. It is recorded that, among other tricks, the Saxons had 
the shoes of their horses frequently turned backwards, so tta when the Nor- 
man soldiers fell into their track, they were sure Lo take the wrong direction in 
the pursuit. this manner Hereward kept his enemies constautly on the 
alert; and his name was looked upon with such terror, that it was commonly 
said that three Normans would fly at the sight of oue of the Saxons, and Here- 
ward himself is reported to have beaten singly seven Normans on more occa- 
sious than one. His deeds were the admiration even of his enemies; some 
of the voung Norman koigiits left their families, and took oaths of fidelity to 
the Saxon chieftain, in order to be partakers in his adventures and 10 his fame. 

One day Ivo Taillebois, hearing that Hereward, with no more than a hundred 
knigots, aud about two bundred footmen, were sojouromg in a wood which 
mignt be easily surrounded, joined all the forces he could collect with those of 
the Abbot Turold, and they went together against hin. Hereward for some 
ume kept bis enemies at bay with his ssirmishing parties, but at length he was 
obliged to post bis small army in the strongest position he could, and prepare 
for a general attack from au enemy far superior in uumoers It was agreed 
among the Normans that the Abbot of Peterborough, with some of the Nor- 
mans of highest rank, should keep guard on the outside of the woud, whil-t 
Ivo Taillebois, witli the larger part of their army, penetrated into it toattack 
the outlaws in their intrenchments For some time Hereward withstood the 
attack bravely and successfully ; and then suddenly the Saxons gave way, and 
made a hasty retreat. The Normans, exulting in their victory, followed after ; 
but while taey were slowly forcing their way through the entangled toickets, 
Hereward and his companions, who had executed a new sir.tagem turned 
them by a quick march, fell unexpectedly upon the pariy paced ander the 
command of Abbot jt urold, killed many of them, and mounting their footmen 
upon the Normen horses, carned the abbot and the more wealthy of his com- 
panions into the deep recesses of their forest home, where it was in vain to 
pursue them, and they only released their captives ou the payment of heavy 
ransoms = F’rom the Abbot of Peterborough, who was an especial object of 
heir hatred, the outlaws extorted the immense sum, at that tune, of 30,000 
marcs of silver. 

Ne sooner had Abbot Turold thus obtained his liberty, than he showed his 
eagerness for revenge ; and be even olfered the treasures ard possessions of 
his church, to allure soldiers to join in this design When Hereward head of 
this, he determined to pay another visit to the abbey of Peterborough.— 
Equally rapid in conceiving and in executing his plans, he suddenly made his 
appearence at night fall of the very day on which he had received intelligence 

1 Torold’s proceedings. The abbot, fortunately for himself, escaped, and 
concealed bimself from his pursuers But the outlaws burnt the town, which 
was probably now inhabited entirely by Normans, and plondered the church 
fits treesures. These, however, were restored, in consequence ofa dream 
which Hereward was said to have had the following night. 

Hereward’s next hostile expedition was directed against the town of Stamford, 
which had served as a place of refuge to some of his buterest enemies. He 
marched, as usual, in the night, and his expeduion was carried on with so much 
silence and secrecy, that it was commonly reported and believed that the Sax- 
ons were attended on their way by spirits of the wood, bearing lights visible 
only to them, and that their guard was a large white wolf, which disappeared 
as the break of day found them at the end of their journey, The town, taken 
by surpr.se, was occupied without resistance ; and in this instance Hereward 
exhibued his generosity by liberating and pardoning his enemies. 

In the midst of these daring exploits, measures were suddenly taken to pro- 
cure areconcilia ion between Hereward and the Norman king, to which the 
former listened less from his despair of now being able to liberate his coun 
from servitude, tian by the persuasions of a beautiful and wealthy widow, wi 
whom he appears to have carried on an intrigue, and who had great power at 
court. Weare informed by his biographers that Hereward’s tirst wife, Turfri- 
da, whom he thus deserted after sne had been his faithful companion and 
idviser ip his misfortunes, was to be placed as a nun in the abbey of Croyland, 
that he was to receive his pardon, quit his lawless life, and be married to the 
lady Alinda, for that was the widow's name. As the two first conditions were 
fulifiled, we are left to suppose that the marriage took place, but it is said, 
that he afterwards acknowledged that he was never fortunate in his anderta- 
kings after this act of weakness and ingratitude. He repaired to Wilham's 
court with forty of his bravest companions, and was received with marked 
attention and favour by the conqueror. Yet the Norman barons never ceased 
to regard the Saxon soldiers with euvy aud hatred, which sometimes broke out 
‘nto open broils, in which the impetuosity of Hereward’s temper aflurded a pretext 
to his enemies, who accused him before the king, and laid to lis charge many 
crimes of which he appears to have bren innocent, and he was committed to 
custody at Bedford, under the charge of Kobert de Horepole, where he remained 
in chains a whole year 

As many of Hereward’s frends and followers as had remained with him, 
when they heard of bis imprisonment, again congregated in their old haunts, 
the woods, and held a secret communination with him, by means of his clerk, 
named Leofric, who visited his prison in the disguise of amilkmman. At length, 
Leofric brought them incelligence, that on a certain day, Hereward was to be 
conducted to the castle of Buckingham, to be delivered to the keeping of his 
old and greatest enemy, Ivo Taillebois Having obtained exact information by 
means of spies, of the road by which he was to be carried, the Saxons placed 
themselves in ambush in a wood, through which the convoy was to pass, sud- 
denly attacked Hereward's guard, who were defeated, after a desperate strug- 
gle, and the hero was delivered from bis chains by his old snd faithful follow- 


and the outlaws seized upon theix horses, and thus mounted they proceeded to, ers, Rober: de Horepole, who had been an indulgent keeper to Hesewasd, 
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was taken prisoner in the scuffle ; but was immediately liberated, and, in cor.se-| not himself; and gratitude for the delight afforded by his noble lvrics might 

quence of his representations to the king, Hereward was again pardoned, and. well have cast the mantle of forbearance over his iinperfections. 

restored to his land. | No sketch of Thomas Campbell cou/d be life like if this melancholy failing 
But although Hereward had thus obtained the peace of the king, it did not of the poet was not adverted to, and it is perhaps well that it should not be 

secure him from the Norman barons, his enemies, who sought every opportu-| glossed over Unhappily it so happened, as it does, indeed, in most cases, that 

nity of attacking him. He was more then once beseiged in his own house, wher he had ‘tarried too long at the wine,’ Campbet+was the very opposite 

and he could not venture abroad without a strong body of armed soldiers to| of himself, in his mght mind, and it 1s melancholy to know that this state of 


defend him ; even at his meals, when it was the hospitable custom to eat with) things was too often the case, for he was, in 4 great measure, what is called a 
Unlike Burns, who only sought the cup in society, or poor 


open doors, he was a to place a vigilant watchman at a short distance solitary drinker 
from his house, to warn him against the approach of his foes. One day his Magiun, or Lamb, who swallowed their wine only in admiring eire'es, Camp- 
chaplain, Ailward, who acted as sentinel during Hereward’s dinner, fell asleep) beli moodily sought stimuli, when alone, and frequently, before dinner, he might 
at his post. A strong party of Normans and Bretons took advantage of this be seen in a maudlin state of inebriety. Such facts as these were stated dur- 
citcumstance to carry their long cherished designs into execution. Hereward 11g Campbell's life-time, in the public prints, and are sv notorious. that every 
was totally unarmed, but he seized upon a shield, a lance, and a sword which) li'erary man in London, avd hundreds of others, are cognizant of them, there- 
lay near, and rushed out with his old companion in arms, named Winter, to! fore] am not invading the sanctity of the grave, by referring to them. His 
meet his assailants. ‘ Traitors,” he said, ‘* your king has given me bis peace, being blachballed at the “ Garrick,’ too, in consequence of his frequently go- 
yet you come here to take my goods, and slay me and my friends. Though ing to the club-house in a state of intoxication, is a notorious fact; and the 
you have taken me unarmed, at my dinner. you shal! have no cheap bargain o Loudon Times did not hesitare to declare ‘hat his speech at one of the Literery 
me!’’ The first to advance was a knight, who sought to avenge many of his Fand dinners could only have been made by him when ‘three sheets in the 
friends and companions in arms slain by the Saxun wsurgents, but Hereward| wind.” Some gentlemen, also, from, | believe, the city of Boston, who anti- 
at the first blow thrust his spear through his body, and he fe'l_ a corpse to the cipated, with grest pleasure, seemg the Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
ground. Then the Normans attacked Hereward from all sides, with lances |shen they met him at a Convention in London, had all their fine ideas of the 
and swords ; but, though soon covered with wounds, he defended himself * like, polished Poet dispelled by the sight of that Poet, who came to the meeting in 


a wild boar; when his spear was broken he betook himsel{ to his sword, and) a miserable plight, from having studied in what Sergeant Talfourd has styled, 
In the cases of many, Maginn, for instance, Coleridge's 


when that was also rendered uselevs, be took bis shield in his right hand and! “the tipsy setiool.” 

used itas weapon. Fifteen of the assailants had already fallen by his arm remark, toat ** some men are like musical glasses ; to produce ther finest tones, 

when four of his enemies came behind him, and buried their spears in his back | hey must be continually kept wet,” is partially verified. With Campbell, al- 

Hereward fell upon his knees, but with his last effort he hurled his shield at » coholic drinks produced etfects directly the reverse ; they rendered him waud- 

knight of Brittany, named Ralph de Dol, who was advancing to attack him — lin, imbeciie, and ridiculous 

The Saxon hero and the Breton knight fell dead at the same instant A Nor But, leaving this painful portion of the subject—and to whieh | will not, if 

man cut otf Hereward s head, and carried it away as atrophy. Such was the possible, revert—let me picture, as well as may be. the man. | have seen him, 

end of the last champion of Saxon liberty * “It was commonly supposed,” scores of Uimes—and have not unfrequently been in his company. 

says the writer who has preserved the account of his death, “that had there) versations | have bad with him, and to which I am about to refer, were held et 
and [ do not pretend to relate them in the order in which they 


been otly four such men, the Norinans would have been long ago driven our different times ; 
transpired. As they occur to my mind, | jot them down, without regard to 


The con- 


of the land.” 
method or arrangement—as is my custom, indeed, in all of these Skeiches— 
MEMORIES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. and the reader should bear this in mind, whilst perusing them. As | have be- 
: F fore hinted, | make no pretensions to style, in these desultory articles ;—I only 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN, talk on paper. 


During the iast few years, some of the most gifted children of genius have —{ first saw Campbell on the occasion of a meeting of the Committee of the 

e down to darkness and the worm. Southey, Cunningham, Hood, Miss l.an- Literary Fund, at their rooms, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. At that ume, I wae 
jon, Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. James Gray, Laman Bionchard, and others, have laid) comparatively a stranger in London; and bad accompanied a literary friend to 
aside their pens forever, and those melancholy words, “ The jate,’’ are asso the meeting, for the purpose of seeing a few of the lite ary lions. When tle 
ciated with their honored names. Nut the least distinguished amongst the il- Bard of Hope was poimted out to me, | was not a little disappointed ; for, from 
lustrious dead was he whose name stands at the head of this article—or, to the portraits of him, by Lawrence and Raeburn, | had imagined a tall, fine, 


slightly alter one of his one verses, which occurs in the valedictory stanzas (0 aristocratic looking man He was directly tue reverse—and « wore unpoetic 
looking personage my eyes never rested upon. The celebrated man was thin, 


one of England's greatest actors :— 

* Pair as some classic dume, and meagre-faced—the skin of his visage being wrinkled and sallow. In his 

Refined and richly graced, eves—which were of a dull, grey colour—there was little speculation. The 

Our Campbell's spirit was the home eye-brows were rather bushy, and streaked with long, grey hairs, which stood 

Of genius and of taste; stubbily out from the rest. His forehead was broad, and well maiked, but by 

Taste, like the silent dial’s power, bo means high ; and a brown wig, the ouly thing about bis person which seemed 

‘That, when supernal light is given, to have had any attention paid \o it, surmounted i Campbell's mouth had a 

Could measure inspiration s hour, singularly unpleasant expression about 1. It was ill-jormed, and the = were 

And tell its height in heaven thin and pale. His stature was low, and his figure slender, aod pinched up. 

He seemed to be perpetually cold. His uress consisie’ of a bright blue dress 


To the world of literature, so far as the bodily eee and the later works|\-oet, with shining brass buttons—a lemon-colored waistcoat—and, I believe, 
of the poet were concerned, Camplel! had long been a “ lost wan. His last black trowsers. The coat, especially, seemed to have been particularly well 
effusions were unworthy of his splendid genius, and, unhappily, the temple 10) yeashed. Taking the man altogether, he might have passed for a miser, whe 
which that genius dwelt became defaced, ere ut fell. His sun went down be= gag ventured to spend a trifle for a suit of second-hand clothes, in Monmouth 
hind a cloud ; but whilst the eye pensively gazed ou the mists, tinged, as they street, and was determined to show them olf to the best advantage. 
were, with departing glory. memory reverted (vu the brightness uf its rising, and, In conversation with Campbell was an individual, whose countenance was 
the caim splendour of its meridian. directly the opposite of the poet s. in pointof expression. [It was round, ruddy, 

_ tis almost with fear and trembling that J am about to pen a few recollec-\ any remarkably vivacious. It had the true Milesian cast, and was radiant with 
tions of this highly-gifted man. Since bis death, many notices of him have) jenias and good humour. This was Maginn—*“ ibe Doctor” of Frazer's 
appeared, in various periodicals. By some writers he has been lauded as i! he Magazine—and one of the most versetile geniuses of the day. Maginn was 
had been es . , i never, as bas been stated, the editor of Fraser; he was merely a contributor, 

That faultless monster which the world ne'er saw and had nothing whatever to do with the management Most of the articles, 
By others, his memory has been aysailied, and the feelings of those who joved illustrative of the clever portraits in the magazine, were from his pen ; and the 
him outraged. ‘To this latter class of writers may be referred the author of reader will remember, that it was in consequence of his slashing review of 
some “ Persunal Recollections of Thomas Campbell,” which have receniy Grantley Berkley’s novel of Sandron Hall, that the novelist aud MP made 
appeared in the Dublin University Magazine, and have been republished in this! hat fierce personal attack on Mr. Fraser, the publisher of the periodical, which 
county. indirectly caused his death. After the assault, Magion sent to Berkley, ac- 

I envy not the feelings of the writer of those articles. He could have been knowledging his being the author of the critique, and a duel was the conse- 
no friend of ihe Poet, thus to have chronicled his querulous, and even blasphe- quence. 
mous sayings—if, indeed, such remarks as he declares Campbell! to have made, Maginu was viquestionably one of the most brilliant men of his day, and 
were, in reality, uttered. Admitting the writer of these articles to have di- bis Homeric Hymns will’ ver remain a monun.ent of hic genius. His pen was 
vulged the truth only, he has shown little taste, and less kindness, in holding up| wonderfully facile, and as 4 linguist he scarcely left his equal. Should this 
his departed friend to the contempt of the public. Unkind things which had slight notice of him ever fall under the eye of any who have enjoyed the plea- 
been sad ef contemporaries, especially in confidential conversation. should) sure of lis society, they will not fail to remember sundry “ noctes’’ ata hotel 
have been sacred, and not have been raked up to wound the feelings of survi- avt far from Covent Garden of which Maginn was the life eud soul, Like 
vors, as in the case of Allan Cunuiigham, whose son Peter will ill relish the) Hook, be possessed. to an extraordinary degree, the facully of extemporaneous 
(said to be) remark of Campbell, that “ honest Allan’ was “ the most infernai verse making ; but Maginns field of tun was more extensive than was even 
liar that ever left Scotland.’ No—no—if Campbell had faults, and that he} that of his brother wit,inasmouch as he turned off Latin, Greek, German, French, 
had, all the world knows, it would surely lave been better for those who were) oF Spanish songs, with as much ease and grece as ‘hose of his own tongue. 
honored with his acquaintance, to have left them in his grave, or with his God, \His humour really seemed tu be inexhaustible , but, us‘ortanately, he lived 

than to have trumpeted them forth, when his heart and ties had failed, and he! too fast to live long. Courted by ail circles, his habits of dissipation became 
* rested in Hope. . | radically confirmed, and he died, at a comparatively early age, like Sheridan, 

Not that I would by any means indulge, when speaking of departed geniu-| io 4 state of almost destitution, A number of anecdotes were, at the time | 
in fulsome praise, or indiscriminate Jaudation. The very e:rors of grea’ men! 8aw him, current, as to his attachinent to a celebrated deceased poetess, and 
may serve as beacons, ty warn others off the reefs and rocks on which they) scandal made herself very busy with the names of both. One night it was said 
split—but assuredly, no good end can be served by chronicling scandal, and) that Maginn was found lying in the road which led to his home, after a party in 
recording disgusting tittle-tattle That the few last years of Campbell's life) 4 state of helpless intoxication. ‘The watchman searched his pockets, to dis- 
were unworthily spent, is too notorious a fact to be even questioned. Every) cover, if possible, who he was, and acquired the necessary information by the 
one who moved at all in literary circles, were wel! aware that a melancholy) address on a letter, which he found in his pocket bovk. On leaving him at 
change had come over him—ihat the fine gold of his polished mind had been bis residence, the guardian handed the epistie to Mrs. Maginn, aad it was said 
dimmed by—it is useless to conceal it—habitual intemperance ; but charity| to be one from the authoress hinted at, of too affectionate a nature to be pleasing 
might have taught survivors to forget what the poet said and did, when he was) to the partner of the gentleman to whom it was addressed. Some little time after, 
- | when Maginn made his appearance, at his house, in a similar helpless condition, 

* This account of Hereward’s death, which appears to be the most authentic, acting on the hint she had received, Mrs. M. searched her husband's pockets, 
ia given by Geotfrey Gaymar The compiler of the Latin life of the hero and found a letter fr. m him, to the lady, unsealed. and as yet unsent, request- 


leaves us to suppose that he ended his days in peace , but other authorities) ing her, as vis wife suspected a correspoudence, to direct ber letters, for the 
give us better reason for believing that he came to a vivient death. One wri-| futu 
ter says that he was slain in a broil with his son-in-law. tonic 


re, to him, at some given post office. Now, whether any other than a pla- 
existed between the Doctor and his fair friend, it is not for me to 
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sav ; but as he succeeded in mak ng his wife believe that that !ady and him- 
self, having had a literary dispute re~pecting the style of love jetters they had 
each agreed to pen such epistles, toexhibit their ideas of what they ought to 
be, and for no other earthly reason, we should im all charity iicline tothe he- 
lef that there was nothing Laproper in the matter is thot 
was a very attached friend of the Authoress referred to, and that ber d-ath wos 
such a shock to him, that he did not speak for many hours after be ieard of ber 
melancholy fate. 

Toreturn to Campbell Having been introdaced to him, he male a few 
common-place remarks, and learning that | should be some tine in the Vetro 
polis, he invited me tocall on him, at his lodgings, in Lincoln's lua Fields J 
promised to avail myself of his kind request. bot circumstances for some time 
prevented my waiting on hum, and | next met Lim at a soiree given by Sir Henry 
Ellis, in his private rooms, a the British Museum. of which :agnificent estal- 
'iwhment Sir Henry isthe principal Librarian. It was a perfect crush room o 
literary men and artists. On the tables were dispiaved chwuice drawings o 
some recent curtosities, which had been added to th 
various objects of interest 


Museum, together with 
it was quite a free and easy ailar, and the absence 
of all ceremony lent the principal charin to the entertainment The visitors, 
after greeting Sir Henry, pessed away their time as they chose,and left, without 
any forma ities, whenever they felt so disposed Whilst strolling about the 
rooms, | encountered Campbell, who immediately recognized me, a d drawing 
me asi'e, we sat near a table covered with Pompenan relics. He kind'y 
pointed out to me many of the strangers who were present, and whose appear- 
ance he thought might interest me 

Campbel ’s voice was very unmusical, and strongly marked with the Scorch 
brogue = Whilst spesking, he was perpetually fidgetting about, and glancing 
his quick, suspicivus looking eyes around, in all directions. The set of hi 
wig seemed, {| thought, somewhat to annoy him ; for he was continually twitch- 
ing It one side and ano: her—and a very fine and smart wig it was, much too 
dandyvish for Campbell, whose wrivkled, parchment looking visage uw by no 
means displayed to advantace. | know now why it was, but Campbell seemed 
annoyed abuut something that evening, and lett early ; but before he quitted, 
I promised [ would call on tim on the following morning, he having offered to 
be my ctcerone io the Adelphi, to see the paimtings of Barry, whose genius he 
professed to hold in high adruratron. 

At the hour appointed, | proceeded to his chambers, which were situated, as 
I said, in Lincoin’s lon Fields It was «bout eleven o'clock in the forenvon. 
aud [ found the poet still in his ea-y chaiz, at the breakfast table. The apart 
ment was snug, aud comfortably furnished—some pictures, by Stothard, bung 
on the walls, aud books were placed wherever space could be found for them 
After he had fin shed his meal, and the breakfast things were cleared away by 
a little girl, his only attendant, he took a pipe from a corner of the room, and 
observing that he was a devoted lover of the weed, began to pull away prodi 
giously He had received, that morning, a note from Rogers and the circum 
stance led to a conversation respecting the author of the * Pleasures of We 
mory ’ Campbeil said that he would never have been appreciated so highly, 
had it not been for his wealth and his breakfast parties—but admitted that his 
taste, especially in works of »ri, was almost fauttiess. The conversation the: 

turned on Coleridge. cannot make him ovt,”’ Campbell. “ The first 
| ever met tin, or when he met me, rather, was inthis room was 
sitting, one morning, smoking as | acm now, when | heard a knock at my door; 
and on opening it, au elderly gentleman accosted me by name, and expressed 
the great pleasure he fe!t in seeing me. | asked him in, not knowing who he 
was, and he commenced talking at once avout my * Hohenlinden.’ I soo 
found out it must be Coleridge; burl co.id uot get in a word cdgeways—nor 
indeed, did [I wish to, for he talked the finest poetry to whice | ever listened. 
The worst of » was, he was uever consecutive; his images were all magniti 
cent, but too much like untinisbed juetures Just as one vegan tO appreciate 
the beauty of nts figures, he shifted the kaleidoscope, and new combinatio. s of 
thought were the result.” 

After some other desultory remarks, the Poet resigned lus pipe, and having 
attired himself with some care, and selected, from 4 whole host of wigs, one 
which seemed to suit him, we sailied forth It was now nearly one o'clock, 
aod when we reached the Strand, Campbel proposed that before we visited the 
pictures we should take a pot of porter at a neighbouring tavern, to which we 
accordingly repaired. It was one of the sumptuous gin pslaces so common 1 
London, aud the poet, who seemed to be int-mately acqgusiuted with the place, 
aud myself, availed ourselves of a side door, which admuted us to a quiet 
Inttle parioir, apart from the place where coal beavers and coster-mongers 
bibed the multufarious and abominab.e compounds, which rejoiced in the names 
of Cream of the Valley, and other such seductive appeilations Two pewter 
vessels of stout were brought to us, and whilst we quie'ly discussed it, | amp 
bell related to me that whenever be visited Edinbarga. he never failed to sinoke 
his pipe at a favorite resort of Burns's, in that cy. It was a littie, out of the 
way public house, said he, about a mile from ** Suld Reekre.”’ and in it was a 
roum, long and narrow, where the Ayrshire ploughina. used to resort, with one 
or two boon companions From its shape it was called by burns the * Coffin.” 
and the name of Burns's Coffin tt retains until this day — It was in that room. 
said Campbell, that many of his lyrics were composed aud the landlord has 
had the good sense and prudence to preserve the room aud its furniture in just 
the same state that it was in. in “urns’s time 

There was one peculiarity which | noted in Campbell's conversation, What 
ever subject was bdiouched, it invariably led him to speak of bimself and his 
poems. The latter were continually recurring themes. He did not exactly 
praise his own productions, but he so nearly approached to seif panegyric thet 
there was no difficulty in observing that ne prided himself upon them. He has 
also the bad taste to quote from himself. Of Byron he spoke with a good deal 
of disrespect, both for his private and poetical character. tis poem ot * Dars 
ness" he said, he considered to be the most periect of his productions. Some 
mS early pueriities of Wordsworth he commented on with much bitterness 
'@t he cordially admitted the greatness of bis genius. From poets he passed 
on to speak of painters. and lauded Turner in the most extravagant terms—o! 
Chantry he spoke very slightingly, but that might easily be accounted for, as 
the great sculptor had resolutely refused to model a bust of Campbell, at whic! 
the bard of Hope was not a little mortified. Chantry said that Campbell s thin 
lips never could be effectively sculptured in marble , but the reel reason why 
he would not have Campbell as a sitter was an old grudge, which the sculptor 
could not forget. , 

Sir Thomas Lawrence painted Campbell's portrait, of which the poet was 
not a little proud ; but, fine as the picture is, as a work of art, as a likeness it 
is a total failure, Campbell, however, did not think so, and was extremely 
fond of presenting his friends with proof impressions of the engravings from it 


—a number of which he always kept by him, with his autograph beneath. To. 


say the truth—one of Campbell's besetting sins was vanity—it continually oozed 
out, ard if adulation was not proffered him he became tnorore and displeased. 
Half of the sour things which he said, arose more from this cause than from 
any postiive disiike to the objeess of bis attacks He sat on poetic throne, 
d exaet the homage of lis subjects 

Talking on one subject aud another we errived at the Adelphi, and here, for 
the present, | will lay down my pen, reserving until a second paper on this sub- 
ject, my further memories of the Poet —Boston Atlas. 


THE ASS EATING THISTLES, 


(SOP ILLUSTRATED )—BY THE AUTHOR OF * PETER PRIGGINS,” &c. 


od he we 


Every body wio is acquainted with the beautiful covrty of Dorset knows 
that within a mile or two of its iron bound coast, whose cliffs may compete in 
majesty with those of Western Ireland, many a lute village mav be seen 
perened, like some solitary bird, amidst the mighty expanse of downland that 
fringes ‘he rocky shore. Wrhthe exception of the short sweet turf that 
clothes the hills. vegetable animation appears to be suspended. If you plant 
4 tree or a shrub higher than a cabbage in one week afterwards you may 
send for the coroner to sit upon itsdead body, and the verdict of a Vorsetshire 
jory would be, ** Died from uatural causes” Yet, in despite of this absence 
of “vegetable matter,” as the philosopuers call. no one, wih ang taste for 
he picturesque, would fail to pronounce the wuole tract of country beautiful. 
Miles and miles of hill and dale—and of such bil's and dates as no one not * in 

ndition” should dream of traversing on foot—covered with delictous green 
urf, and dotred with the Itde horned white feeced she p of the county, 
present a picture to the eve which cannot but please. Graudeur has marked the 
spotforher own, and althougha resident might deem 1 monctonous—if the 
vord is applicable in this sense—the traveller would hesitate before he coinci- 
ded in opinion with bia 

noneof these Intle villages, built of Portland stone, and surrounded by 
wal.s oi the same material, skilfully erected without mortar or any other ce- 
ment, our fnend Ichabod lronsides was born. As soon as be cuuld :oddle 
‘bout he was setto warch the sheep on the bill side, and would probably have 
followed tedious occupetion until he was tit to go to sea, had not the 
rate of the village taken him inio his service to clean shoves and boots, knives 
snd forks, and vo all and every thing that ts required of aboy who is expected 
to make himself generally useful. for these services !chabod got sixpence a 
week and his victuals ; be also got the cast-off suits of the curate s son, a boy 
of bis own age, though if the trotn must be told, the parson was so poor, that 
garments, when pro ounced Lou shebby to wear, were more suited tu 
decorate a boy!» for searing birds away, than the person of another bov, even 
<0 poor a one as Ichabod Ironsides ; yet Ichabod got pelted by his compeers, 
who envied him the possession of garments superior to, and differing in fashion 
from, ‘heir own. 

What cared ichbabod for their peliings andtheirinsults'| Not adump. He 
was warmly cluihed and well fed; and, moreover, he bad a companion io the 
curate’s son, who not only took his part against the little v: lagers, but taught 
him toread, write, and cipher. He spent ali bis little earnings with Sthe ua- 
velling s:ationer, who made his appearance with his pack twice a year in the 
village Proud enough he was of nis books, bis pens, and paper, and his slate, 

und happy was he tov until his mother died, and left him to the cruel mercies 
ofa Siepiather, whose greatest delight was to In. ent some method or otber of 
sunoying * the scnulard,” and preventing him from pursuing his studies. 
[chabod, therefore, when he returned .o his humble home for the night, instead 
of be:ng allowed to sit up af er the family had gone to bed, and do the tasks 
<et him by his young master, which his kind mother had permitted bin to do, 
Was ) ut to some Work or other, or else, which was more frequently the case, 
sulfed and knocked about tor * Deing more larned toan other volks, and wast- 
ng the varthing rushiights 

Ichatod disclosed to his friend the cause of his failing to complete his les- 
sons a+ be had hitherto done; but there was no remedy for it He would 
have been taken into the curate’s house, but, alas! it was very small, and 

he curatess like the rest of her kind, was wonderfully prolific. Still lehabod 
yoton; he rose early worked hard, and then spent the leisure sours that he 
vad made for himself, in pursuing his s udies. He might probably have gone 
on thus for years. had he not been more crue ly treated by his step-father, and 
come into possession, by purchase, of two books deeply tnteresting to boys— 
‘Robison Crasoe” and “ Whitington and brs Cat.” He read them over 
and over again, until] they made so ceep ab impression upon him, that he re- 
solved to run away from home, go to sea, and get cast away on a desolate 
is! nd, keepa black slave, a Poil parrot, and a goat, or else carry away the old 
'om-cat that purred ov his unhappy hearthstone, and make a fortune by rat- 
hunting in foreign parts. 

Under a promise of secrecy, he revealed his intentions to his young master, 
who at first did all he cou dto dissuade him from so rash an enterprise; but 
afterwards he uot only encouraged him in it, but resolved to jom him—so very 
persuasive was the eloquence with which Ichabod puinted out the pleasures of 
seeking one’s fortune, and the certainty of success. 

Their plan was laid. It was this ; they were to walk up to London, sub- 
cist on their savings, amounting to three shillings-and-ninepence, as long as 
they could, and then tobeg their way. But which was the way to London? 
Phe map was examined, their road was to be esstward, and as they knew 
that the sun rose in the east, they made up ther minds to start as be rose next 
morning, and walk es fast and as far as they could towards bim 

When day dawned the two fortune seekers might heave been seen gazing, 
for the last timeas they thought, on the village which bad given them birth. 

\ tear started from the eyes of the curate’s son, as he thought of the misery 
ve was about to bring on his fond parents. and his little brothers and sisters ; 
while [ehabod smiled triumphantly to think that he had escaped from the cru- 
elties of his step-father, and was one mile nearer to his desolate island, or the 
cuurt of the foreign who was in want of “a rat destroyer to his majesty.’” 
On—on they went until the appearance of the country was entirely changed. 
Instead of extensive downs without a tree to be seen vpon them, they en:ered 
lanes bordered with blooming hedge rows and sheltered by lofty trees. The 
fields were covered with luxuriant green crops of corn, and here and there a 
faim-house or 4 mansion, was seen presenling such a picture of comfort as 
he boys had never dreamed of. Their hearts bounded in their bosoms with 
joy, and their admiration of ail they saw served to “ cheat them of their way.” 
|Atlength they came within sight of a small town. They longeo to enter it, 
ond survey its lofty steepled church, and other buildings whic!. appeared to 
‘them to be magniticent, but the fear of being pursued induced them to leave 
it on their right, and keep to the retired lanes. Hunger and fatigue at length 


his son's 


compelled them to stop forrest and reireshment. ‘The bag of provisions 
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they had secured before they left home was opened, and its contents greatly “I don’t understand you,” said Ichabod. 
relished—never bad bread and-cheese and cnions eaten eo deliciously before, * Curse you, can’t you understand English? Are you hurt 7" said the ugly 


A Graught from a clear trout-brook quenched their thirst, and after an hour's Man, catching Ichabod by the collar and shaking hin. 
* Come—come—none of that—hands off,” said the waggoner. 


rest they set out again on their journey. 
! re you the boy's father that you must pu 


can go no further, Ichabod bis companion, as he threw himseif bo are you and be 
the grass, in the middie of an extensive common, just before nightfall. ‘ My your oarin !” 
shoes are coming to pieces, aud my feet are sadly blistered—I can go no fur- “Not I, nor bis uncle either ; but I can't see un ill-used—so leave go 
ther to-night 

“ Try agaiu—only for alittle while.” said Ichabod “ [see awood about, “ Let us get wader batches and talk the matter over snugly,” said the ugly 


amile off. We will gain that and rest for the night. We must be getting man, dragging the upresisting Ichabod into a parlour, into which he was followed 
by the waggoner. ‘ Here. waiter, bring apint of rum and some glasses, sugar, 


near London ” 

“ Nonsense, Ichabod—London is miles, miles off yet ; but I will try toreach and hot water . pay that lubber of a coachman that steered over the boy here, 
the woud, as you wish it.” and order him to shove off” 

He made the attempt, but after proceeding about a hundred yards his As soon astne hackney-coach was driven off, the crowd dispersed,and Ichabod 
strength entirely failed him ; he fell to the ground and fainted much to jera found himself undergoing the operations of drinking a st.ff tumbler of rum-and- 
bod’s hurror fur he taought he was dead. As soon as he came to himself again, water, and answering the inquiries put to him by the ugly man as well 
he crawled to a thorn-busn which was the only hotel at which they could put 4s he could, for the questions seemed to him to be put to him in a foreign lan- 
up at chat night. The remainder of their provisions was eaten, but with didi guage 
culty, as they were thirsty, and could procure nuthing but ditchwater, which, ‘* Now look you here, youngster,” said the ugly man, after Iehabod had told 
for want of a betier vessel, Ichabod brought to his friend in his hat They bis tale, and the waggoner had confirmed as much of it as Le could, * you have 
soon fell asleep, however, and long and heavily did they sleep, until they were fun away lioma bad home to seek your fortune. You want to go to sea 
roused by a heavy storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by a fall of to be cast away on a deserted island. Youre an ass. As for being Lord 
rain that drenched them to their skin. Ichabod cared but little about it, his Mayor of London and keeping a cat, that’s the more pleasant life of the two, 
heart was in his little desolate island—but bis companion thought of his home | and if you can eat and drink as much as ten common men you may be a Lod 
of his mother, and of her wisery at losing him. He cried bitterly, and re- Mayor some day—but that's neuher here nor there, if you havent got plenty 
sulved to return io his home. Ichabod was surprised when told of his resolve, of the mopusses which | reckon isn’t the case , so, instead of which, if you 
but did not attempt tu dissuade him from it. He positively refused to accumn-, want to gu to sea, seeing | was nearly cause of your dyiug on dry land, I am 
pany him, however, tor he dreaded the blows of his step father. and the | ss of your man. You shail sail along with me [il make you my cabin-boy, and 
the fortune which he had set out to seek. The boys sobbed frightfully as 4/thoug» I won't promise to put you on shore upon a desert island—'cause it's 
they embraced each ovher at parting, but Ichabod recovered himself first, and against he laws, ard | may get scragged for 1— ‘I! advance you money for 
to console his friend, told him that, ** When he bad made his fortune ne your outfit. There iis. I sail to-morrow from the West India Docks My 
would return and share it with him ” * * ° * ° , name ts Slowsy—Captain Blowsy, and | command the berque the Lovely Ann. 

‘ Give me aride, do give me a ride, for Iam foot-sore, and worn out,” Get your traps, and Le on board at ten o'clock.’ 


cried a body to the Southampton waggover, as he was turuing the coruer of a = Sw saying. Captain blowsy put into the hands of the astonished boy five 
lane. golden guineas. ‘chabod stared at them in su peculiar a manner, and seemed 


** Who beest ? where dost come vrom! Woo oh.” sv utterly ignurapt of their use or value, that the captain burst into a loud 
The team stopped and our friend Ichabod said that he wasa poor Derset. laugh, wud taking the guineas trom his sull open paim, replaced them in his 


shire lad going to see« bis fortune own pocket. 
“ Where dust ‘spect to viod a vortun '’ asked the driver. ** What a vool thee be'est to part wi ‘em,"’ said the waggoner, knocking his 


“ I'm going to get wrecked on a desvlate isiaud, or else to carry acat out on Sand lervily on the table, and gazing angrily at the boy. 
speculation.” “Nota bit—nt a vit. He don t know the use of them, or how to set about 
| getting an outfit, and you cannot help him, you lout! There's a crown for 


* Dang un, thee best a rum un, or else th'art putting fun at I.” 
Tam not, indeed. [ am serious,” said Ichabod. I have walked a long your good nature to the lad, who shall come home with me to my lodgings at 


way, and my shvesare worn out. See how my leet bleed” once,” sail the captain. 
* Hast got any money !” The waggoner pocketed the coi, shook hands with Iehabod, and left the 


*- Ninepence,”’ said ichabod. “ I have spent a shilling, and I will give you room to | ok «fier bis cattle. The captain, after he had toished the rum, of 
sixpence to let me ride '0 London.” which he made the boy partake, paid the reckoning, and having called another 
“Poor boy! Iii take thy sixpence may! be d—d. Jump up.” said the Sackney coach, was driven,with Ichabod by bis side, to an outhtting warehouse, 
waggoner. where he exchanged his shabby suit, formeriy the property of the curate’s son, 
Ichabod made an attempt to obey. but as he had been travelling for three for 4 seaman’s dress of biue flushing cloth, a bloe checked shirt, and a s raw- 
days and a night, his sirength faiied him, and he would have fallen bad bat covered with oiled silk. A large chest was hiled with all sorts of things, 
not the good-natured driver caught dim and lifted him into the back of the of which the boy could not comprehend the use, a hammock and all other 
wagygon. nec: ssaries were ordered ond paid for and then stowed away in the coach, in 
hen he arrived at his next baiting-place, the driver questioned !chabod as, which the captain and his young protege were conveycd to the lodgings of the 
to who he was, whence he came, ani whither he was really going ; (ore could formes i Rateatl Highway. At ten on the following morning the Lovely Ann 
not believe that what he had toid bim before was noi spoken as 4) ke. Ichabow was * cleared sutward”’ from the West India Docks, and with wind and ude in 
told hun toe ‘roid, the wovle truth aud nothing but the truth, which was re | Ue? favour, set out upon her voyage, deeply laden with a cargo of Osnaburgs 
ceived w:th a grin, and widely staring eyes, and the words, aud vther aruc'es of home mauulacture for the use of the slaves in our plaata- 

Thee be'st + vool ora mad boy.” | 

* Can’t help it,” said Ichabod. * Robinson Crusoe was nut a fool or a inad Reader imagine (wenty years to have passed since the sailing of the Lovely 
man, nor was «+ bittiugton— he cou d .otbe—for he was Lord Mayor of Londun, vn, and accompany us to a snug dining-room in a comiortable house in Green- 
and all through billing rats ’’ wich. Loek out of the bow-window and you will see for miles 4 splendid view 

* Was he by gosh! Here, take a bit of my pork and bread, and a drink of of oursp'endid river Exawine the furniture and you will find it a strange mediey 
my yale, and then go to zleep again, for thee st gut 4 vever on thee.”’ ) of things brought from lureiga lands—old fashioued easy chairs, canosities of 

Ichavod touk what was offered to him so kindly, and was soon in a deep sleep al! sorts, and modera tnirrors and gew-gaws. ‘There isa Poll parrot, a mackaw, 
again, out of which he did not wake until he was rou-ed by the waggouer, who @ Cuckatuo, and a inonsey ; all are al.ve and kicking, screaming, chattering, 
told him he was in Londvn. Hoe rubbed his eyes, rulied out at the back of the talking, and ail at once. Over the chimuey place you will see the portrait of 
waggon, and though he could scarcely stand on his feet, they were so sore, he 4 Wan in aseamans dress. He squints awtully, although the painter has done 
rushed out of the 1un yard, aud gazed in admiration at the crowds of people his best io hide the defect. His cueeks are of the colour of dark mahogany, 
as they passed along Fleet-street. aud his nose emulates in its ints the hue of the turkey-cock’s wattle, and is 

* Come in lad—come in aud ha’ zommut to yeat and drink,” said the wag | thickly s udded with red and white pimples. [fu the back ground—which is 

water by the by—is a ship rigged barque fashion, * floated in,” as the painters 
say ; on her stern you may read the name, the Lovely Ann ; and, although 
you have never seen the man, you cannot mistake him for any one but Captain 


goner. 
* Not yet,”’ sald Ichabod ; ‘just let all these people go by and let me have 
one look at London.” 
The waggouer laughed, aad told him if he waited till all the people were Blowsy 
gone by, he would have to stand there till midnight. Icbabod could not believe, Beiore a huge coal fire, although the season is closely approaching to summer 
him, and would have stood there to prove his words uotrue, had he not been are sitting a man about five-and thirty years of age, but looking ten or fifteen’ 
shed about in so rude a manner, that he was glad to seek protection under years vlder, either from the effec’s of climate or hard living, or both combined ; 
the gateway of the Bolt in-Tun. | and opposite to him a lady, whose dark complexion pronvunces her a creole. 
“ Heigh, you boy ! get out of the way,” screamed a voice , but before, She seems to be sune ten years older than her husband, and is a» magnificently 
Ichabod could comply with the advice given to him, he felt a something strike dressed as a Greenwich milliner can make ner Her tingers are luaded with 
bim between tue shou'ders, aud found himself on the ground between a) rings, and her ears considerably elongat.d by a weighty pair of drops. The 
pair of horses. He looked up and saw that a heavy, lumbering vehicle was) geutieman is sipping sangaree and smuking acheroot, while the lady is feeding 
passing over him, and heard several voices shouting out * ‘stop—you've killed the cockatoo and paving with the monkey 
aboy.’ | © Poke the fire, "Thello, that’s a dear. This air is enough to perish one.” 
A crowd of course was quickly collected) The hackney-coach was stopped, “1 wou't poke the fire, ring for Kooney—nur | won't be called Othello—I 
and Ichabod was dragged out from oeneath it more frightened than hurt. | don’t know why [ shvuld.” 
As his friend, the waggoner, stood rubbing him down, and giving every limb “* Read Shakspeare, my dear, and you will find ou 


a twist and a tug to see if was broken or not, Ichabod heard a loud voice call,“ I shan't read Shavspeare either; | dare say it’s an improper book, or you 
out to him, | would no: recommend i to me,” said the lady. ** Here, cocky dearest, tell me 


** What cheer, mate | who's a brute to his wie. and I'll give you a bit of cake,”’ 
He looked up and saw the owner of the voice leaning out of the coach-,, ‘ Iehabod! Ichabod! * screamed the bird. 
window, and looking earnestly at him with one eye, while the other seemed to “* There 8 a dear,” said the lady. 
be busily employed with what was going on in Fleet street. The nose, which was“ I'll teach you bet r manners, mate,” said the gentleman, as he coolly dis- 
skirted by these two very remarkable-looking eyes, was peculiarly large, of charged @ piping het tumbler of rum and water, which his spouse hed just 
purple tint, and plentifully studded with red and white pimples. | brewed for herself, at the bird. Cocky, however, who was on the look out for 
* 0.) zooks, but he’s an ugly customer,” said the waggoner. ‘ But speak squal s, dropped off his perci,, and the monkey was the receiver of the scalding 
up and tell him yor aint a hurted.” | liquid. Jocno screamed, he squalled, he chattered in his agony, put up his paw 
“* What cheer and be hanged to you,” said the voice in angry, passionate a: 1f he woul) knock his masier down, and finally jumped, reesing as he was 
tones. Before Ichabod could reply, the body to which the strange eyes aud with the sticky fluid, to bis mistress’ lap, where he was cuddled and cried 
nose belonged protruded itself through the open window of the coach, and, im over, amidst the chattering and screaming of the parrot, cockatoo, and blue 


@ manner that appeared miraculous to the bystanders, was speedily on the ground, tailed mackaw , while Ichabod calmly sipped sangaree and smoked his ch 
and close to the boy's side. “ Come, ’Thello, that’s a dear, leave off crying and drop that brute of a 


“ What cheer—I1 say—what cheer ?” monkey. 
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“ Brute, indeed! whoisa brute [ should like to know ?" sobbed the lady. 

Ichabod ! Ichabod !" screamed the cockatoo. 

“ So he is, my dearest. {here he sits smoking and drinking like a low born 
wretch as he is, instead of taking his claret and champagne like a gentieman 
as he should be ” 

“fT hate wine, and like smoking,” said Ichabod. ‘I was taught to like it by 
my old friend up there, God bles: him—as he doubtless hasdone. Why don't 
you drink wine, Mrs. lronsides, instead of hot grog, if it's so much more 
genteel?" 

“T take it medicinally, and you know it—and as for your old friend up there,”’ 
said the lady, pointing to the portrait of Captain Blowsy, “1 wonder you can 
keep such an ugly brote in the house.” 

“Come, come, "Thello, that’s a dear don't abuse my best friend. Didn't 
he take me by the hand when I was friendless’ Didn't he watch over me like 
a mother when | was supposed to be “ying withthe fever! Didn't he make a 
good seaman of me—put ine in the way of earoing an honest living—leave 
me all his money when he died. and put me in the way of marrying you ’" 

“Marrying me! Marrying my fortune you mean ” 

*T could not marry one without the other, 'Tnedo; or may be you might he 
out in Jamaica now and I seated here a suug bachelor, not worried to death by 
a discontented woman, a chattering monkey, and three screaming birds, besides 


having to keep old Kooney, the negro woman, who s always at one’s elbow like | 


a she devil es she is’ said !chapod. 

“’Oo want nothin’, massa, s"pose,” said Kooney, popping her very ugly face 
within the door 

* Go to—down below. and be hanged to you.” said Ichabod 

“S pose ‘vo not want Kooney neither, missus?” 

* Get out, or 

But Kouney was gone before the threat was finished. 

“T won't stay here and see my poor old nurse so abused," said Mrs lron- 
sides. “I will go back to Jainaica and leave you.” 

* No vou won t, "Thel o dear, you |] think better of it. You've only been 
in England a week, and have not seen the beauties of it vet,” said Ichabod 

* Beauties indeed! as if a married man ought to talk of such crestures to 
his wite'" 

“ Pish! I don’t mean the women, ‘The lo; I have got you, and that is quite 
enough.” 

* You are a brute—that's certain. Didn't.you promise me to bring me to 
England and introduce me to the best society in London! Yes, you know it 
and here we are in a nasty, dirty, sea-port, or river port, and never see any 
thing or any body.” 

“* We see all tue outward and homeward bound vessels, "Trello, besides the 
bosts and barges, and the fine old pensioners ; and as for company—didn t you 
always profess when you was courting me. that I was all the world to you, 
and sav that we were to be all the world to ove another!" said Ichabod, look 
ing provokingly sly. 

** Greenwich pensioners indeed!" replied the lady not taking notice of the 
last remark =“ Yes; iustead of spending my money like a gentleman, taking 
me to plays and balis, and giving di ver parties, you must be throwing eway 
guines after guinea on a yarce! of old meu who—” 

* Have fought for their king and country, "Toello, dear. Td rather bring a 
smile upun one of their weather beaten figure-heais by treating thei to a cen 
of grog, than have a parcel of chaps at my table who woald eat of the bes 
and drink of the dearest, aud then lang at me behind my back, and perhaps 
before iny face, for a vulgar brute who rose from nothing, and married a blackey 
for her money.’ 

“Mrs Ironsides was too angry to speak, her eyes flashed, and she seemed 
to be choking with passion. 

[t's unplessant, but it’s true, Thello; that is what the fine folks would; 
say of me—but never vou mind—let me enjoy myself in my way, ‘hough 1 
may be a queer one—you shail do as you please, and if you like to keep gran 
comprny, you shail have the meaus—you cnow I never grudge vou any thing” 
said Ichabod. ia kindlier tones than he had hitherto used. 

Well, well—on!y don’t call me blackey—I caonot bear it—go your own 
way—spend my money as you like—you never can be a gentieman— ’ 

* Come, come, hello, you and i may differ about the meaning of that 
word."’ 

* Why—it was only vesterday —! saw you actually shake hands in the street 
with a little dirty lad, all rags and tatters, who was going off in a boat to his 
ship—by his smiles and the tears in your eyes T kvew you had been throwing 
my money away upon him If you did choose to give him a trifle, you neeu 
not have degraded yourself by shakiag his nasty tarry paw.” 

“That poor boy, “Thello, dear, reminded me of whet | was myself twenty 
years ago, when my old friend up there (and Ichabod, with a tear in enhereye, 
pointed to Captain Biowsy with his cheeroot,) picked me up all mud and dirt, 
and as ragged asa bird-bogle. Could I help giving him a trifle and shaking 
him by the hand?! no, not 1! | had died for it.” 

* Ah—it's all very well—you never will be a gentleman, and spend your 
fortune, or rather mine, like other people would,” said Mrs. Jronsides. 

“ Your fortune { never will spend upon any of my vagaries, ‘Thello ; bat 
with what I made myself by hard work, and what my o'd frend up there left 
me, I shail do just as [ please,”’ said Ichabod, and he lighted a fresh cheroot 

“ And that reminds me that to morrow I shall set out on a journey into Dor- 
setshire While [ am gone you can invite all the gentility of the place, if you 
please, or amuse yourself with K oney, the monkey, and the screeching bits 
—whichever is most agreeable to your fancy. | start at daybreak, to be in 
time for the coach " 

And what can you be going into Dorsetshire for, and without taking me 
with you ?” asked Mrs. Ironsides, in dismay. 

To see the spot where [ was born and to inquire after an old friend,” re- 
plied Ichabod. ‘* Tom Farnell, the son of our curate of whom you have often 
heard me speak as iny companion wheo | ran away from home and wanted to 
be a Robinson Crusoe or a Whittington ; althougn I have not been cast away 
on a desert island, nor become rat-catcher to a prince, still | have done what 
I said | should—made my fortune ; and | have got something else todo that | 
said [ would do if I did make it—so I'm off \o-morrow.”’ 

“Tom Farnell must have died years ago, or else he would have answered 
your letters long before now,” seid Mrs. Ironsides. ‘* You've never heard 4 
word from him.” 

“ Nor he from me, perhaps ; but there is nothing like seeking him in person. 
If once I yet on his wack, rely upon my running hun down—when there are 
the means to back a wiliing spirit wooders muy be done,” said Ichabod. | 


* Lilly man to to massa,” said Kooney. 
aletensin aie wooden leg, and began @ long speech to thaok 


= 


Ichabod for having saved his son from a gaol, by giving him enough money to 
pay a long doctor's bill. Ichabod jumped op, called him a great many 
‘pares, and torved him out of the room, slipping a guinea into his hand as be 
‘did so, and bidding bim drink dis health. 

“ There, there,” said bis wife, * 1 knew how it was—but you never will be 
a gentiemen—that money would have boughi—” 

* Nothing that woud have caused me half the happiness | feel at this mo- 
‘ment’? said !chabod. 

Ar the break of day on the following morning, Ichabod \ouk a boat, and was 
‘rowed up to Blackfriar’s-bridge One of the watermn took his small bag of 
clothes, and showed him to aa inn, and what inn, think you reader! the Bolt- 
Tun in Fleet-s'reet. The moment he entered the yard its appearance called 
to bis mind the sccident that h d introduced bun to his kind friend, Cap- 
tain Blowsy. He looked into the little parlour where they had settledto sail 
togetuer, and it seemed altogether unchanged. The same prints decorated its 
walls, the same carpet covered the floor, and the window looked as if it had 
aot been cleaned since. A loaded wagyon stood in the yard; and as Ichabod, 
to amuse himself until the coach was ready, strolled towards it, an aged man 
came out of a stable leading the shait horses 

** Where are you bound to, my friend '” said Ichabob, looking searchingly 
into the man’s face. 

The man touched his hat, and replied, ‘to Zouthampton, your honour.” 

** Dangerous stones these, your horse had weil nigh clipped and knocked me 
down,” said Ichabod. 

« Ay, | have zeer mony an acci ‘ent in this yard ia my day. I do recollect, 
though it be near twenty year zince, a poor boy—" 

To whom you gave a ride in your waggon 

é “ Yees zir; poor chap he had scarcely a zhoe to his voot—he was knocked 
own by—” 

“The pole of a hackney coach, and you dragged him out from beneath the 
horses feet and rubbed him down—” 

“Wi a wispo’ straw ; but how does thee know that?” said the waggoner, 
starins. 

* Because ] am the man that was that boy.” said Ichabod 

“ Dang it, but I be glad to zee thee, morte! giad, for | veared I had done 
wrong tu let thee be ‘ticed away and taken to zea wi’ a men we’ a pimply 
face 

* Tt was the best day's work, that accident, that could have happened to me, 
as! will convince you, if you will walk i here.” 

What occurred in the little parlour need not be told; let it suffice to say 
‘hat when the waggoner came out, he drew his horny hand across his e 
lifted the tail of his smock frock, and crammed something into his neni on 

ocket, which cracaled and crumpled like new bank notes. 

* God bless your honour, aud may'st thee vind thy vend,” said the wag- 
gover, as Ichabod mounted box of the Poule coach. 

It was a bright and brilliant day. Nature had on her new liveries and looked 
very smart in her green plushes. Ichabod smoked bis cheroot, and felt very 
happy, too happy to telk to any body. As evening approached the sky became 
overcest, a few heavy diops fell, eud the sound of thunder was heard in the 
distance ; ucarerand wearer came, and just as the coach entered upon an 
extensive common, the horses were alarmed at the vivid flashes of | ghining, and 
bolting off the hard road, galloped over the like mad animals, until from 
tne unevenness of the ground the vehicle was overturned, end Ichabod found 
himself lying unbort at the foot of an old thorn-bush, near which ran, or rath- 
er crawled, a muddy ditch. He knew the spot at once—it was the very place 
where be and his fnend had rested on the first vight of their ronning away, and 
where they had parted onthe following moruing. He hailed it as an omen, and 
us heart bounded with the hope of finding tom Farneil. 

His inquiries, however, in his native village were unsuccessful. The old 
pubdlicsn recollected a boy named Ichabod Ironsides running away with the 
parsun’s son, and the person's son coming howe again almost starved and 
scarcely able to crawl. He remembered that his mother died through fright 
ind fears for her son's safety, andthat his father leit the village eon after; 
but where they went, or what became of them he could not tell. 

Ichabod inquired for his step father, and was wut dee; ly grieved to hear that 
he was dead and buried, He called upon the clergyman, told him his history 
briefly, and let in his hand a sum of movey which he begged of him to bestow 
on the poor of the village in the way he deemed best. 

** What's to be done next |’ said Ichabod, as he jumped into his post-chaise, 
amidst the gaping faces of the rustics, who oad never seen so fine @ vehicle 
before. ‘“.vever mind, | must do as I have hitherto done-—trust’ to Provi- 
dence—it 's a trust in which [ have never been deceived yet; but we can't 
expect help unless we dothe best tohelp ourselves. i'!! advertise for bim in 
|the county paper. 

So when Ichabod got back to Poole, he ate his dinner, lighted up a fresh 
cher ot, and inquired his way to a stationer’s shop He was soon before its 
little window, iu one of the panes of which he saw written, ‘ Advertisements 
twken in here for the Dorset Chronicle ” 

“The very thing,” said Ichabod, walking into the shop. He saw a pale- 
faced man seated at the desk near the window, and a little girl standing by 
his side, gazing up in his face, and crying silently as she did so. Two men 
were busied at the further end of the shop, in what Ichabod fancied was taking 
stock 

* Hillob, my friend, rouse up. You take in advertisements for the county 
paper, don't you!” 

* T did, sir, bat—but T fear my agency is at an end,” said the man sighing 
heavily. 

* What's wrong then?” said Ichabod 

* Misfortunes, sir; losses, iliness, and all that—but I need not trouble you 
with my troubles. As they have no other agents in Poole, I dare say I may 
still act for the propr etors of the Chronicle if your advertisement is of conse- 

uence.” 
'. “Ah, that it is, my man,” said Ichabob, “ so take up your pen and write as 
I dictate.” 

The man sighed still more deeply than before as he nibbed his pen and pla- 
ced a sheet of paper before him. 

** Now then,” said Ichabob, “begin. Fifty pounds reward will be given to 
any one who will furnish the advertiser with the address of Thomas Fernell, 
the son of. What the duce ails the man’ Why dont you write on, in- 
stead of staring at me 1” 

The man could not reply, but bis child said ‘* Pray don’t be angry, sir, but 
father’s name is Thomas Farnell.” 

“ The son of the curate of ——.” 
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“* Yes, sir, yes, and unless | am sadly deceived his former companion, Icha-| ed deflagration would result, and all the saltpetre would be changed. No ez- 
bob, stands before him.” plosion would foilow, from applying fire to mixture of charcoal, or wood and 
* Hurrah!” shouted Ichabob, as he threw his hat up into the air and jumped saltpetre ; the raid combustion called deflagration would be procuced but 
over the counter to embrace his friend ‘Here I am come to fulfil my prom unlike esplosion, time would be required forthe mutual actions, and where the 
ise ; but what are those two louts staring at; what are they doing!” quantities were large, manv hours would be nece-sary, before they would cease. 
* Taking an inventory of my goods, for | am ruined,” sobbed Tom Farnell Phe recent destruction of jife avd property, in New York ; the 'oss of a home- 
“ Get out of this at once you sons of or!"ll kick you out. Here's a ward bound Indian an and her cargo, by a similar cause. have created an anx- 
inea a-piece to spend, sed your rascally employer here and tell him to bring ety which has led to mauy inquiries, respecting the origin of the explosions, 
his bill with him. Getout. Don't expostulate, or hang me if | don’t lose my attending the burning of saltpetre. | need not remind you of a case which oc- 
temper,” said Ichabob curred at Central wharf about ten years since, when the Hartford Packet was 
** Now they are gone, Tom shut the shop, come in doors with this little destroyed. The testimony obtained in the last instance, led me to make some 
angel here, send out for a gailou of ram and some lemons, for I suppose the experiments, op the effects produced by dropping water on a burnmg mixture 
locker’s empty, and teil me your history and listen to mime. Cheer up, man of saltpetre and charcoal. it was ascertained that a very small veight of water, 
I weit to seek my fortune and I have found it, and [ told vou at parting that relatively to the sali petre, caused explosions ; which might be made successive, 
half should be yours if [ succeeded, so it shall. Yon are a great gun, Tom, a 3° long as the materials remained. The quantities of the substances acting, 
ten thousand pounder—so cheer up. Don't stare, man, it was all honestly Deng increased to between one and two hundred pou ds, the addition of water, 
come by, and will bring a blessing wih it.” in the form of spray, caused wu explosion which destroyed the vessel and shook 
Tom Farnell to'd his history overa glass of his friend's concocting His ali the buildings in tie The temperature of a burning ixture of 
mother died soon after his return, of a fever brought on by agitation and alarm & iltpetre and charcoal, at the potnis of contact, 1s superior to that of “ white 
at his absence. His father was ooliged to relinquish bis curacy in consequence %t" Iron, aud the form is that of a bubbling fuid. Water falling n the mass, 
of his vicar’s coming into residence, and accepted an appointment as chaplain |S instantly converted into steam, having t:e elastic force of that used in steam 
in a line-of battle ship on a foreign station, where he was killed by the climate guns , exceeding gunpowder in destuctive energy The red hot particles, dis- 
Tom, with one of his brothers, was taken into the orphan school, apprenticed persed by the sudden action, pass over considerable spaces, aud the appearance 
to a stationer, and, after a time, set up in business for himself: but times went of flame is produced. ; : : 
against him, his wife was always ill, ductor’s bills and luxuries were expen- In cases where water falls on high!y heated polished surfaces, such as melted 
sive, and shortly after her death he was obliged to declare bis insolvency glass, copper or silver, steam is formed rapidly, but silently ; the wi ter does not 
He wasat the moment Ichabob arrived assisting the sheriff's officers im taking '0Uch the hot surface. The spreading of a film, or cr st, over the polished 
an inventory of his trifling stock previously to its being sold fur the beneiit of surface, instantly alters its relation to water, and causes steam ‘o form with 
his creditors. explosive violence. attenced by a loud repo. t | do uot hesitate in expressing 
Iehabob told his adventures, sent for the lawyer who acted on behalf of the “™y belief, that the disastrous effects produced in New York, were caused by 
creditors, and gave him a check to cover the amount of al! his friend's debts, Water, or other flurs falling on sulpetre, while burning with the bags inves ing 
which did not exceed three hundred pounds. He then insis ed on their com. tt The facts which 1 have stated may have interest or importance, in conoexion 
ing up to his inn and supping with him. After supper he drew acheck upon with attempts made to extinguish fire in buildings, contamimg salpetre. The 
his agents for 97000/., and gave it to Tom Farnell, bidding him set up again danger of throwing water on tue fire is manife t, whie the loss to the owner 
in business after he had been up to London with bin and been introduced to of the salpetzre, would doubtiess be greater from water than from fire. P 
his Othello, who had brought him half as much again as he hed bestowed Respectfully, A A. HAYES 
upon his friend according to hs promise Here the opinion, it will be seen, is confidently expressed, that the explosion 
Mrs. Ironsices received her husband and his friend very ungraciously. She in New York. was caused “ by water or other duid falling on saltpetre while 
said she knew he hai beew at some of his ungentlemanly tricks. ‘Lom Farnell burning with the bags investing it.” 
boldly told her what he had done for him. . In confirmation of this view that saltpetre when in a certain state of com- 
_ “I knew it—he never will be a geotieman. He might have boaght a man bustion approached by fluid, will cause explosion, we have the following par- 
sion, and a carriage and horses, and —"’ uiculars by Capt Cutting of the stip Virginia which was burnt at sea on Sth 
“ Look you, "Thello! my dear, such gewgaws might please some people, May last. 
but I would rather have the delight of feeling that ! have rescued a friend from ‘This ship contained a cargo of linseed and saltpetre. 


In his letter publish- 


misery than be possessed of ali the fine houses and carriages in the wor'd !” 
man’s an ass.” said Mrs. Ironsides 
“ Yes, and contented with a bundle of thistles * said Ichabod, as he embra 


ed in the Newburyport raid, the Captain says: 
* In about 10 minutes from the time the fire was tirst discovered, the after 


haich blew off, aud at the same time the fire forced its way through the ship's 
In about 


ced Tom cordially, and threw his hat at Captain Blowsy’s portrait in the ex- side, on the starboard quaiter, a siort distan e from the water line. 
cess of his joy. 10 minetes from this tine, the boats having been got out, the crew, feeling the 


deck rising. jumped into (he sea and succeeded in getting ito the boats, cut 


THE LATE EXPLOSION. the painters and shoved uti Almost at the same time an awtul explosion too« 
From the Courier & Enquirer place, the fire rising to the height of 200 feet from the main and after hatches, 
The cause of the calamitous Explosion which gave its iresistible destruc- 40d a few seconds afterwards trom the fore hatch 


At the same Ume the main 
tiveness to the fire of the 19:b instant, still continues to be eagerly sougat for 4d mizzen masts went by the board Five minutes from this time the ship 
Gunpowder, every body knows, does «xplode with feartul eflicacy, snd as Uisappeared with allner cargo. In 25 of 30 imimues from the the fire was 
is not known generally that any other -ubstance wil! under any probable com. frst discovered. no trace of tne ship was visible. Ail Liat was saved was two 
binations, explode in like manner, it seems the easiest tuing im the world to boats, c! ronumeter sexant and one compass” 
resolve the late explosion at once into gunpowder. but in our preceding disastrous fice in 1335 —a@ like explosion took place from 
A good deal of enquiry, over and above the asseveration of the very respect- ‘he same cause, which we relate at this moment, as just recalled to us by Mr. 
able parties in whose store the explosion took place, sat sfies us that no gun~ Wm. Whitock, whom of course we need aot introduce to any body in New 
was present and that the explosion was occasioned by saltpetre. ork. 
We propose briefly to state some facts in suppor! of this opinion. He states to us, that on the nigit of the fire in 1835 bein: occupied in his 
In the first place Messrs. Crocker & Warren declare that there was no gun | store No 46 South street, with getting together his books and papers —pot 
powder on their premises. ‘Tat declaration coming from men of as high ‘hen making any effort to save tue coutents of the store, which was crammed 
character as any others in the city, is prima facie evidence. A still stronger ith teas just landed from the ship Paris—he was suddenly startled by an ex- 
proof, to those who do net know them, will! result from the consideration, that plosion which was immediately followed by the crushing in of (ue roof and floors 
they had no dealings at any time in powder, and that they had at all times in Of the rear part of his store F Ona rushing out, he ascertained that the store of 
their store very valuable goods on consignment, of which the insurance would Joseph Howard & Sons, in Front street, in rear of his, had caught fire. and 
have been vitiated by the receiving aud storing of powder. Under such cir. there being saitpetre stored in toe garret, it had exploded, P and blown off the 
cumstances, with no dealings in the article, with no motive for, and every mo. rou! bodily from Howard & Son's store, to that of Mr Wahilock—which was 
tive against admittivg it into their store, it see ns impossible ty doubt that paruy crushed under it, and immediately the dames followed and completed 


ry 


Messrs. Crocker Warren are entitled to implicit reliance, when they say ‘he ruin 
We are further informed by M. H. Grinnell that being at that time with his 


that there was no gunpowder on the premises. 
But there was Sal/petre, an article which hitherto has been received on partuer, Mr. Minturn, aod the clerks, busy iu getting together thew papers and 


storage, with as little apprehension of danger therefrom as Salt, and there was books, aud stowing tiem in ships’ letter bags, with a view of their being sent 
Shellac an article almost as co:nbustible as rosin, yet which also is commonly to some place of security they were shocked by Uns explosion, dropped their 
received in store, without distrust. bays, and supposing the building was about to fall,rushed out. The store then 
We presume, that the rapit conbustion of this latrer substance, aiding the occupied by Grinnell, Mintusn & Co. was oa the corner of Pine and Front st., 
slower combustion of saltpetre, and itself aited by the body of fire around, about two blucks and a bai! from that of Howard & Sons 
produced an intensity of heat which needed only the presence of water, | This seems a case so fuily in point as to leave no rovm for argument, or for 
thrown from the engines, or some other fluid, to produce explosion hat dillerence of opinion. 
such has been the effect elsewhere, we show bv the annexed letter which we | We conclude therefure that sa!tpetre was the cause of the explosion, aid in 
find inthe Boston Daily Advertiser of Monday. Mr Heury Williams, of that belief we shail of course cell upon the proper authorities to take order that 
Boston having been informed that Mr. Hayes bad been instituting some ex- henceforth, 7¢<—no more than gunpowder, suail be stored in the mids: of the 
eriments on the combustion of saltpetre requested to know the result. Mr. city. 
ayes thus replies. 
THE SPANISH RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 
Henry Williams, Esq "rom the Spectator. 
Dear Sir—Your note of yesterday, in relation to the explocive action of salt- Spain's title to claim admission wto this country for the sugars of her Ameri- 
petre, has this moment come to hand. [ most cheerfully comply with your can possessions, does not appear so certain, when the whole tenuur of the 
request, in placing before you the facts connected with the subject of the ac- treaties is taken into consideration, as wheu isolated passages aloue are pre- 
tion of saltpetre, on substances usually calied combustible. Saltpetre or the sented to the attention. The treaty of 1814 merely declares, that, pending 
nitrate of potash, or soda, alone does not burn, or explode by heat, however the negotiation of a treaty of commerce, Great Britain shall be admitted to 
intense. It parts with one of its constituents, oxygen, by heat, and it is to the trade with Spain upon the saune conditions as previous to 1796. The treaties 
combination of its oxygen, with other bodies, that it owes its power of burning of 1783 and 1763 merely renew and confirm tne previously existing treaties of 
with them. Wood and fibrous substances do not burn with saltpetre, until they 1667, 1713, and 1715. The last mentioned declares, that “the treaty of 
have become partially charred ; they then produce deflagrasion, or burn with commerce made at Utrecht, on the 91h of Decemb.r, 1713, shall remain in 
sparks. ifurce ; those articles excepted which shall appear to be contrary to what is 
A large quantity of saltpe‘re, enclosed in gunny bags as it is usually stored, concluded and signed this day, which shall be abolished and of no foree.” All 
after fire was communicated to it, would burn with the bags, emitting much rights conceded or obligations contracted in these treaties by Spain or Britain, 
smoke and sparks, precisely as paper, which has iunbibed saltpetre, would. It must therefore be taken as modified by the terms of the treaty of 1715. — 
would not be consumed ; only the small quantity required to burn with the| ‘The treaty of 1715 declares (in the fifth article), that all British subjects 


Roxbury Laboratory, 26th July, 1845. 


bags, would be changed. Ifan addition of burning wood, or charcoal were |‘ shall be used in Spain in the same manner asthe most favoured nation,” and 
made, to the extent of one-fifth the weight of saltpetre, au intense and continu-| that “the same shall be gtanted, observed, and permitted to the subjects of 
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Spain in the kingdoms of his Britannic Majesty ;” (in the first article), that, 
British subjects “ shal! not be obliged to pay higher or other duties for good: 
which they shal! bring in or carry out of the several ports of his catholic ma- 
estv, than those which they paid for the same goods in the time of Charles 
1]. ;” and (in the fourth article), that “the said subjects shall not anywhere 
pay higher or other duties than those which his catho i majesty’s subjects pay 
m the same place.” 

A state can claim no rights in virtue of a treaty, while it habitually violates 
the obligations imposed upon by that treaty. Spain cannot revive a treaty for 
her own advantage, after showing, by her actions for a lung tract of years, that 
she considered the treaty as obsolete and of no validity 


Even though the treaty had been observed on both sides, it does not concede: 


to Spain a night to have ber produce admitted into this coun:ry cn the seme 
terms as the produce of favoured nations. The privileges reciprocally grante 
are personal to the subjects. If tne treaty were still in force, ail that Spanish 
subjects could demand under its stipulations would be permission to import 
(for example) tae sugars of Cuba and Puerto Kico, paying the same rates o! 
duty that British subjects pay on those sogars. In 1713 and 1715, the poliey 
of protecting national industry by differential duties on produce had not as- 
sumed definite form ; the privileges stipulated by governments for trading sub 
jects attached exclusively to tem persons. The distinction between persona 
privileges aud exemptions tur goods is expressly recognized in the declaration 
and counter-declaration appended to the treaty of 1783, and forming part of it 

In avdition to this it may be remarked, that the treaty of 1715 expressly re- 
stricts the priv! eges conferred upon British subjects tu old Spain: * the said 
subjects shall be used im Spain in the same manner as the most favoured 
natin.’ The limitation was almost superfluous ; for as all foreigners were 
excluded froin the trade of Spanish America, it would have been understood 
without any express stipulation. The treaty of 1814 renews the limitstion— 
Great Britain shal! be admitted to trade wrth Spain’ That treaty contains, 
morevver, evidence that the Spanish government did not understand that the 
mere opening of its American possessions to foreign commerce would entitle 
British subjects to claim there the rights atir/buted to them by the treaty of 
1715. The fourth article of the treaty of 1814 declares, that “ in the event o! 
the commerce of the Spanish American possessions bemg opened to foreign 
nations, bis catholic majesty promises that Great Brita shail be admitted to 
trade with those possessions as the most favoured nation.” 
provision of the treaty of }814—not in virtue of an extension of the stipula- 
tions of earlier treaties tothe American possessioos of Spain—that Great Bri 
tain is entitled to ‘he privileges of the most favoured na‘iwn in Cuba and Muerto 
Rico. And the treaty of 1814 contains vo counter-stipulation warranting Spain 
to claim fur the produce of her American p ssessions admission into Great Bri 
tain on the terms of the most favoured nation. 

Under ordinary circumstances 1 might be said that Britain, by accepting for 
her subjects the advantages promised by the treaty of 1814. became bound in 
honour to grat corresponding advantages to the sutjects of Spain. But the 
relative positions of Spain and Brita in the Aoulles render the present an ex 
ceptionable case. Great Britain Las abolished the slave trade, and emancipated 
the slaves in her sugar colonies. Inthe Spanish American possessions sugar 
is still produced by slave {abour, and the siave-trade is unsuppressed. |.a 
bour has, in consequence. become dear and scarce in the British West ‘ndes, 
whie in the Spanish it continues plentiful and cheap. And the Spsnish plan 
ter enjoys this advantege over the British because Spain has not taken suificien' 
pains (o carry into effect the treaty of 1817, by which his catholic majesty be 
caine bound * that the slave-trade should be abolished throughout the entire 
dominions of Spain on the 30:h May, 1820;" and egreed to accept the sum of 
£400,000 steriing, as ‘ta full compensation” for * the losses which are a ueces- 
sary consequence of the abolition of that trailic.” 

Spain is understood to claim admission for her sugars into our markets upon 
the terms. f existing treavies. The question raised, therefore, relates simply 
to the construction of treaties not to what may be for both parties the best na 
tional policy. 
privilege she claims by any treaties at present existing. 


Mliscellancons Articles. 
DICK DAKER’S PARTICULAR IDEAS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Dick Daker is one of those eesy-minded, Philosophical sort of men whe 
believe that the world owes them a living, and, however strongly circumstan- 
ces would seem to lead to an opposite cunciusivn, that she will uot repudiate 
the debt. The world says she doesn't mean \o, provided Dick, and those vi 
his school, fulfil their part of the contract mutually, by implication at least, en- 
tered into between them. She reminds them that when anything is owing 
there is a presumption of something Lavi.g veen obtained ; where anything ts 
demanded as a right, it must be for some equivalent given. She tells them 
that that living which they claun shall be withheld from them until they, by 
their industrial exertions, render themselves enutied to it; and in this she 
justifies herself by all jaws, moral and civil, All this they do not, or wall not, 
understand ; and not understanding it, they fa! to comply with (he terms which 
the world, ina spirit of equity, proposes; and hence they ful to obtain tha 
living which, absurdly envugi, they clan as a or birthright, Stand. 
ing, then, in the relation which they do towards the world, i may well be 
imagined that they—that is, the world aod the Jick Vaker philosophers—are 
not the best of friends. 

As every party has its orgau—trom the Government of the Cuited States to 
the Latter Day Saits and the daucing monks—the Vakerites, 1t may well be 
supposed, are not without su necessary au “ accompaniment.” Viewing Vick 
in sucn a light, we will let him speak for himself and for them through him. 

About 11 o'clock last night Dick sat on one of the ueat, green benches in 
Lafsyette square. The vight was calm and windless , there was not a breeze 
to shake from the green grass blades the crystal dew drops whici ne: wd i 
their bosoms; the moon, not red or riotous, but looking chastely palo, -eemed 
to be enjoying herself at a game of ** hide and seek"—now concealeu ve)ind a 
dark blue cloud, nor disported before a bright, amber one. Ali was stillness— 
not a sound was to be heard, save the clincking chirrup of the insects in the 
trees around the square, or the barking of some distant watch dog. 
and doubtless its effect on Vaker, for thus soliloquised he with himself : 

“T'll be hanged,” said Dick “ if this aint a beautiful world, after all; but, 
like a dandy’s feky, it aint what it seems—it s all collar and bosom—but when 
a feller comes to examine it, the materia! part is wanting—it aint got no body 
and sleeves. Now, I'd be as willin’ to enjoy myself as any feller in existance, 


but cus it, the world wont give mea lair shake fur it—aint it too bad! | 
b’lieve with Joe Jewel, that the world owes every one a livin’, | swear she, 


owes it to me, and I’m blamed if she shall take the 


It is under this, 


it does not appear that Spain can establish a valid ttle to the! 


‘The scene | 


law, eitther—cause she’s got asse's enough to meet all her engagements, if she'd 
only make a fair distribution of them. Why ‘should John Jacob Astor end 
jsuch folks have any privileged claims on her’ J say again let her make a fair 
surrender ofall she's got, and I'm wil!in’ to sign her a certificate and give ber 
tclear discharge from incumbrances. ut just, | cay again, lock at the 
world —isn tit, | repeat, a beautiful world! If Texas, Oregon or California 
had never been attached, wouldn't it be still a splendid world? With them 
isn’t it magnificent! and yet a feller can’t get alonz unless he's a shaver or a 
\speculator, or has an unlimited credit with assurance, and has, consequently, 
any stock of it on hand. Jf assurance honored my drafts I wouldn't care a fig 
for nobo dy, ‘cause I reck’n Id been a member of Congress, or a missionary 
oreacher, or a temperance lecturer long ago , but she wouldn't, and bere I am, 
Dick Daker. just «s | commenced, as stationary as if I'd been a sta‘ue of mis- 
jfortune, while all the world, ‘cept those of my owa schoo!, are travellin® on to 
ortun’ as quick as if they were so many locomotives. | wish some of them 
w. uid find a motiee for takin’ me along ; but no—they passes by without sayin’ 
there you are. Dick.” I tell you it’stoobad. If | was an Archimedean screw, 
or magnetic telegraph, or eny of these here new inventions they's soon inter- 
est themselves in my hebalf—they‘d take stock in me, and Id be sure torise—" 

“ Yes, and you |] be sure to rive in any case,” said a watchman, who had 
been for some time, though unknown to the speaker, listening to Dick Daker's 
lethical abstractions Suiting the action to the word, he made him rise from 
‘ais seat, and accompany lim tothe Baronne street watch house. —/icayune. 


THE * EUREKA.” 

| An extraordinary piece of mechanism is vow being exhibited at the Egyp- 
‘iau Hall, Piceadilly, under thistitle Jt isa machine for making Laun verses, 
the pulling of a small rope being all that is sufficrent to construct a bexame- 
‘er line, true as to scansion, and perfect as to sense. So curious an applica- 
uion of mechanical art has never before been submitted to the public eye, aud 
the results are, in the first instance. so startling that they seem brought about 
by supernatural means—until the principle is understood upon which tne 
structure is based, and then wonder gives place to respect and admiration 
for the inventor, by whose ingenuity and thoughtful perseverance such extraor- 
dinary consequences are real zed A Mr. Ciarke of Bridgewater, is the gen- 
tleman who has spent fifteen years of his life in maturing this complex instra- 
ment. The idea is not a new one, the principle being the same as that upon 
which Mr. Babbage constructed his calculating machine; but it is the first 
tume it has been made really practical. The apparatus is contained in a case 
resembling a sma!l bureau [t would be difficult to deseribe it with any thing 
tke clearness ; and it must, therefore, be sufficient to say hat it consists of a 
number of perpendicular rods, each rod marked with letters, which are synony- 
/nous with a progressive series of numbers. By the prunary action of a fly- 
whee! (wound up et intervals) a promiscuou® shifting is given to a species of 
kale.doscope, vpon which the figures appear, and as the principle of evolu- 
von is the principle at work, it is impossible ‘hat the seme adjustment can 
occur a second time, even with the experience of millions of years. A rum- 
bling noise in the inside indicates that the verse is what the inventor calis 
* conceived,” by which it is understuod that a number of | ttle probes have 
come into motion, having immediate connection with the rods containing the 
equivalent leiter. A range of narrow apertures, appearing about the middie 
of the case, shows tbe result. The rods pass slowly down, and each letter 
‘akes It proper station, and in less than a minute a comp ete hexameter is 
jgenerated, faultiess. as we have before hinted as io grammar and prosody 

|i he poetry is limited to » particular form ; the substantives and verbs are all 
jof one aspect, and the dactyls and spondees are invariably found in the same 
‘place. the following are a few of the lines we saw manufactured ; and it 
will be percerved that the ray:hm, sud of course the scanning, is akin in each 
nstance -— 


Beilica facta prenarrent tempore fasea, 

Aspera frena cito promitiunt nubila mesta, 

Jmpia sacra focis deproment fulgura mira. 

Lurtua verba maiis corradunt vineula dira. 
Thousands npon thousands such lines asthese hes the machine already given 
outh to, and its future profusion is evidentiy inexhaustible. Sometumes the 
sense isobscure and feeble , but it always is sease; and evory now and thea 
there comes a plirase of remarkable force and sententiousn.*s. Wher a line 
as been declared, a pause ensues ; presentiy the rods move upwards in proper 
order—all of one letter msing at the same moment, followed by the others 
next in rota ion When the rods are restor-d to their original places, the ope- 
ration is atan end ; but, on pulling the little rope again, a second * concep- 
tion’ 13 at work, and in 4 moment Of (wo another verse stares vou in the face ! 
The prmeciple is soon obvivus tothe spectator, but the unfailing accuracy with 
which the machine embodies it is re tiv astonishing. [t seems to have all the 
preternatural sagacity of an oracie.— Morning Herald. 

Tie Spread of Homaopathy.—A melancholy spectacle was last week 
presented at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, where no less than 
eighty unfortunate gentlemen, actuated by one common delusion, met toge- 
ther to hold what they called a festiva! in behalf of the Hom@opathy As- 
sociation, The mana of homeopathy has indeed come to a pretty spread ! 
Poor Lord Wilton presided over these infatuated individuals, and unhappy 
Lord Robert Grosvenor supported him; hence a givom will be cast for 
ever over Wilton Street, leading from Grosvenor Place. 

Mr. Staples, the landlord, provided an excellent dinner for them, and 
the meeting wore the aspect of the most extreme conviviality; but it is 
paintul to reflect on the state of mind concealed under this show of mer- 
riment. There is something appalling in the idea of the eighty gentldmen 
being gentler.en at large. There is no knowing what they may do; but, 
ut all events, those who will spend money on hom@opathy ought not to be 
trusted with property. We hope Mr. Staples did not give them steel 
kis es and torks; they ought only to have been allowed wooden spoons, 
iad we to entertain such a company, we should certainly apply their own 
principle of infinitesimal dilution to their liqours, out of consideration for 
their heads, whose infinitesimal brains a very little might upset. We 
would also have several barbers and a number of strong men in attend- 
ance, with a large assortment of strait-waistcoats ready. Punch. 

Sream Navioation.—Messrs. Jumes Hodgson and Co. have accepted con- 
tracts for building the first of a line of seven steamers to trade between this 
port and Rio Janeiro. The same concern is about to build a line of steamers 
for the New York trade of a thousand tons burthen. It is also said that a new 
‘company has late'y been formed at Liverpool, and the whule of the capital 
\subseribed, for the purpose of building a large and powerful steam vessel to 
sail between this port and New York. The steamer will be made of iron, 
jof rather smaller dimensions than the Great Britain, and will be propelled 


of the bankrupt )by the screw. 
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PUBL'C HO?-WATER BATHS IN CHIVA. 


In the town of Shanghae. as well as in many other large Cl.ives towns, there 
are a nuiber of hot-water bathing establishments, which must be of great im 
portance as regard the health and comfort of the natives. Let me describe one 
wiica L passed daily during my residence in Sianghae There are two outer 
rooms used fer undressing and dressing : the first and largest is for the poor Tr 
classes ; the second for those who consider themse'ves more respectable, ani 
who vish to be more prive'e. As you entor the largest of these rooms 4 
placard which is hung near the door itorms you what tve charges ace, and a 
man stands there to rece.ve the money on entrance. Arranged in rows down 
the middle and round the sides of both rooms are a number of smell boxes or 
lockers. furnished with lock and key, mto which the visitors put their clothes, 
and waere they cau wake sure of then when they return from the batning- 
rvom. The bathing-room is entered by a small door at the farthest end of the 
building, and 1s about thirty feet long and twenty wide ; the bath occupying 
the whole space, except 4 narrow pata round the sides are lined and covered 
with marble slabs, from wiich the bathers step into the wa'er, and on which 
they sit cnd wash themselves : the furnace is placed on the outside of une of the 
ends, and the flues are carred through beiow the centre of the bath. | he 
establishment in the afteraoon and evening ts crowded with visitors, and oo en 
tering the bath-room, the first impression is alm st insuppertavle . tie hot 
steam or Vapour meets you at the ovor, filling the eyes, ears, and causing per- 
spiration to run from every pore of the body : it almost daskens the place ; 
and the Chinamen seen in this imperiect light, with their brown skins and long 
tails, sporting amongst the water, render the seene a most |ndicrous one to an 
Englishman. ‘Those visitors who use the common room pay only six coppers 
cash ; the other class pay eighteen ; but they inaddition have a cup cf tes 
and a pipe of tobacco irom the proprictors. Tmay mention ‘hat one hundred 
copper cash amount to about 441. our money ; so that ihe fret case enjoy 4 
hot-water bath for about one farthing and the other a bath, a private roum, 4 
cup of tea, and a pipe of tobacco, for something less than one penny. 

PEN AND INK PEERS 

Sir Robert Peel is a modest man; all Prime Ministers are ; it is the weak- 
ness of their station. Nevertheless, Sir Robert Peel is an especial victi:n 
to the official dilfidence. He complains that Her Majesty has allowed Her 
by Her faithful Commons only £1,200 a vear—half-a-handiul of crumbs 
from the State table—for the literary and scientific Lazaruses in their fee- 
dleness and old age: £1,200 a vear, a sum which, no doubt, in its insigni- 
ficauce is conducive of much distress to the roval mind,—and yet, Sir 
Robert Peel wiil not ask Parliament for an additivnal grant. If a young 
Princess is to be married, that she may enrich a pauper prince of royal 
German blood,—Sir Robert Peel p@ts oa the face of an unabashed mendi- 
cant, and boldly asks for thousands per annum. He asks, and has. He 
ean speak out for a Princess Augusta of Cambridze, but Minerva herse!! 
might wither ina garret, with the regret of the Minister that Her Majesty 
had only ** £1,200 a year” for every branch of knowledge. Wherefore. 
then, does not Sir Robert pluck up his courage, and ask for an additional 
thousand or two in the name of the humanities? 

But literary and scientific mea need not alms: they want no pensions 
What thev demand, and what sooner or later they wil/ have, is a just re- 
coznition of their great claims on the consideration and gratitude of govern 
ment. When a man of literary g2.ius dies—1 maa who has enriched the 
world wits immortal thoughts—with wealth im verishable—it is thought « 
mighty piece of benevolence oa the part of a Minister if he bestows some 
fifty pounds on the dead man’s family. Foolish, superiicial folks, ery 
“what maznanimity!” Yes; this is deemed on the part of a Minister ; 
humane and gracefal mode of acknowledging the claims of genius. France, 
Prussia, and Ameriea, might teach us better. Thev invest their literary 
man with state distinction: they clothe him with office, as the noblest re- 
presentative of national greatness, [a Enzland, the literary man isa crea 
ture disowned by the Siate; never permitted to come within the doors of 
the Palace, lest, we presume, the footmen should catch literature as chil 
dren catch measles. He isconsidered by the English aristocracy as a clever 
kiad of vagaboni—a better sort of Ramo Samee, to »muse by books, instead 
of knives and balls. Had Washington Irving been born an Englishman, he 
had never, even as a diner-out, seen the inside of St. James's. He is an 
American author, and, there ore, is he Ambassador at Madrid. What a 
wide, monstrous look of contempt would aristocracy put on if it were pro- 
posed to send Charles Dickens, Esq., as Ambassador to Florence! How 
would Londonderrys have stared if the late Thomas Hood had been gazetted 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington! Hood himself—it would have 
been thouzht—had never written anvthing so droll! But Hood dies in 
penury, and it is a fine thing—a gracious act—for the Ensiish Prime Min- 
ister to bestow fifty pounds upon those the man of genius leaves behind ! 
English Ministers can only play the Meecenas over a man’s coffin. Why 
do they not reward htin with dignified employment when alive ? 

Having alluded to Hood, we may here express our delight that the sub-| 
scription set a-foot for those who were dear to him, has beea nobly con- 
tributed to by Manchester. The stout-hearted smen of Birmingha:a and 
other places, will, of eourse, fullow the goodly example. Punch, 


SALE OF THE NAPOLEON MUSEUM. 

In a few days the rare and valuabie paintings belonging to the late Jo eph 
Bonaparte, ex-King of S»aiu, and brother of Napoleon, are to be sold at pu'lic 
auction, at his seat in Bordentown, N. J. The Loadon Times gives tie fol- 
low'ng account of the sale, io the same manner, in that city, of a collection oi 
curious and valuable relics of the Empsror, called the Museum. 
collected at a very great expense by Mr. Sainsbury. 

Frest Day.—Yesterday the sale of the first portion of the collection known 

asthe Napoleon Museum, was commenced by Messrs Christie and Manson, at 
the Egy;,ian hall, Piceadilly. portion comprises the pictures, draw- 
ings, prluts, miniatures, enamels, medals, marbles, bronzes, orders, and relics 

relating to Napuleon, and collected at au immense expense by Mr. Sainsbury 
the proprietor. Mr Coaristie, the auctioneer, said, that although Mr. Sains-) 
bury had expended literally a fortune in getting this important and interesting 
collection together, there was no reseivation. The sale of this portion will 
last fourdays,. Yesterday the numbey of lots disposed of was 113, but the 
prices they fetched were about one-fourth their real value. Awong the bronzes 
an infantine bust of the King of Rome, by Jeannett, formerly in the possession, 
of Josephine at Malmaison, for which Mr. Sainsbury gave 20 guineas, was. 
kuocked down tor 1/ 10s. There were several reiies of the Ewpersr disposed 


of, —among which the following deserve notice Two armorial shields fiom) 


|'the Privy Council-chamber at St. Cloud, fetched 4/. 6. ; part of the pane! of 
the Emperors state carrage, with the Imperial arms, 8 ;—a flagstsff, 
with che Imperial Eagte graspng a thonderbold, 30s; this cost Mr. 
Sainsbury'l2 guinees Mr. Haml-t’s sale some vears since. The original 
eag!e belonging to the Imperial Guard and uscu at tae Adieu de Fontainebleau, 
34 17s. This was also bought at Mr. Hamlet's sale at acost of 15 guineas. A 
silver plate with the Imperial arms ou the border, used by Napoleon at St. 
Helena, and brought from there by Count de las Cases, 5/ Among the minia- 
tures, a fine one of Napoleon in the uniform of the National Guard, painted 
by Holmes for the late Duke of Sussex, and bought at the sale of his collection 
for 12 guineas, only fetched S/. Of the drawings, one by Debretin sepia of 
Napoleon visiting the wounded on the field after the battle of Eylau, sold for 
five guineas ‘The pictures illustrative of the principal events in the life of 
Bonaparte were almost given away, tne highest pnce obtained being 12d for 
one by the great French painter David, of Napoleon, with the crown raised in 
bo bh his hands to place on the heat of Josephine in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame Inadditionto the above, there were sold 20 beauuful eoamels by 
Lienard, of Napoleon, Marshal N.y, Berthier, Jonot, Joseph Bonaparte, Lu- 
cien, Lovis, and Jerome Buonaparte Murat, Caroline, youngest sister of Na- 
voleon, Cardinal Pesch, Mare Louise, &c, which cost Mr. Sainsbury 400 
yv-neas, the amount they realized being but 76/ Among the orders sold, 
one of the Order of tae |ron Crown of Italy, presented by Napoleon to Marshal 
Ney. sold for 2/. 4s; and one of the Reunion presented by the Emperor to 
Muret sold for 5! 15s. The day's sale realized between 200/. and 300. 

Seconp Day. —Yesterday the sale of this collection was resumed at the 
Eyyptian ha'l, Picesdiliv, aud was much better attended than on the prece- 
ding day, and the pricesthe ditferent lots fetched were rather better. but much 
below the sums paid for them by the proprietor, Mr. Sainsbury. The follow- 

var few u the most interesting lost disposed of yesterday worthy of no- 
tice: —The sale commenced with the disposal of some bronzes, one of which, 
Napoleon sea ed »t the table, planning the battle of Austerlitz,” modelled by 
Baron Denon, sold for 14 guineas and a half. Amovug the drawings, one by 
Gobaut, of Napoieon seated during the hundrd days, fetched £10. There 
were 20 miniatures, principally of Napoleon in various costumes, sold. Of 
these, “the Emperor in his lobes,” a beautiful copy in caligraphy, by Viaestro, 
from Roland's statae, the forming the igure being a copy of Napoleon's 
will, fetched £3 13s. 6d A small bust Napoleon, after Andrieu beautiful- 
ly executed in caligraphy by Maestro, the writing containing au account of the 
wattle of Waterloo, from Nowin s History of Napoleon, £412. “ome ofthe 
“relics” sold vesterday ware remarkably curious, as the ‘ollowing selection 
vill show :-—The bottle from which Napoleon poured his wine at breakfast at 
Phillippeville the morning after the battle of Waterloo, suld for £2 14s. It is 
t commen * bottie,” with the letter * surmounted by the Imperial 
crown, blown on it) Al quor bottle of cocoa nut, covered with military devi- 
‘es. from which Bonapare dravk during his Egyptian campaign, sold for £4 
10s The cordon worn by Napuleon during the hundred days. and sent by 
um to bis son at Vienua, who wore it till his death, fetched £3 5s. This in- 
teresting relic, which is of vrange colored watered silk, edged with green, was 
obtained from M. Gobaud, who had it given him by the Emperor Francis, on 
the completion of his pwture of the death of the Duke of Reichstadt The 

lowing lot to this, enclosed in a small box, containing one of Napoleon's silk 
8 ocxings worn by him at St. deiena, asmall prece of (he drugget of his room, 
1 piece of the papertug of t e room in which le died, a piece of the fringe of 
ais pall, a'so a piece of his coffin taken upin 1940, presented to the proprietor 
by the Baron de lis Cases; also a lea! of the ouk tree that grew near his grave, 
vad a sprig of the immore! from the Emperor's grave, also a portion of his 
/oarin a gold locket, and the rbband used jor the three orders from the Em- 
‘yeror's uniform cvat—soid for £573 Gd. A finely carved bust of George HI. 
in bloodstone, sculptured by Pistruce, for Queen Charlotte, and presenied to 
he late Duke of York on toe day the King completed the 50th year of his 
rei.n—4 guineas. The 12 enamels suid yesterday fetched £50, and consisted 
f portraits of Pascal, Pa@li Paul Barras, Cambaceres (second con-ul) Le Brun 
(‘third consul) M. Larrey (Napoleon s chief surgeon) M Combisant (his chief 
poysician,) Marshal Mortier (who was shot by Fieschi, Pius VII, Generals 
Vleber, Vesaix, and Luroc, and Marshal Lannes. There were 17 pictures 
sold iilustrative of the principal epochs i the life of the Emperor, but tue pri- 
ces they fetched were very luw. The sae of tnis portion will be concluded 
to morrow. 

Tutrp Day —Yesterday the sale of this collection was resumed by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, atthe Egyptian hall, Piccadilly. Among the numerous 
io s sold, the follow ng were deserving of notice from their interesting charac- 
tor:—The large decoration of the order of the Legion of Honor, presented by 
‘ne Emperor to Murat, sold for 13 guineas. ‘The Sicilian Order of the largest 
size, worn by Joseph Bouaparte, King of Naples, sold for 13° guineas. he 
large Gold Order of the Dutch Lion, mstitaied by Louis Bonaparte, and by 
um presented to Joseyh, King of Spam, from waose carriage it was taken 
alter the battle of Vi tor:a, sold for 14 yormeas and a half. A collection of 60 
woiginal drawings by Dupiessis Berteaux, illustrative of the principal events in 
the French reveluiior, designed for the Vableaus Historigues dela Revolution 
Francaise, sold for 25 guineas. Of the miniatures, one of Jerome Hon aparte, 
King of West, hala, by Isabey. fetched £7 10s. A beautiful miniature by 
Holmes of Lord Nelson, from a drawing made on board the Victory on the 
morning of the batile of Traialgar, feiched £5. A vecutiful miniature of 
Medaive Suro (Napoleou’s mother,) painted at Corsica on the lid of a snuff 
box the of Napoleon's tather, sold for £4. The evamels sold yes- 
verday very tine. A small one of Napoleon by Isabey fetched 12 guineas. A 
volume containing 387 prirts, caricatures, and handvills, relating to the French 
Revolution, &e., fetched 20 yuimeas. A volume containing 571 portraits and 
prints, comprising numerous portraits ot Napvleon and otner eminent persons 
vf the different nations of Europe, soid for £28. A volume, most interesting, 
205 prints of bat .e and sieges, from the siege of Toulon to Waterloo, 24 
guineas. A large collection of viene!tes, cartouch:s, fleurons, and tail-pieces, 
cut frum official lowers «nd Jocuments (this collection, chronologically arranged 
trom the time of to Lou's Philippe, comprises about 1,400 plates, 
many of them highly interestin:) 21 guineas. A vo.ume containing cuttings from 
many thousand newspapers, from 1789 until the Emperor s death in 1821, sold 
for £5 108, Another volume, containing 300 portraits and prints, there being 
in it no fewer than 145 portrai s of Napoleon, sold for 11 guineas and a halt. 
The whole of the above were most interesting lots. The day's sale concluded 
by the disposal of some pictures by Gobaud, D Deighton, A Grat. Collett, 
‘Steaber, cc. ; but they were uot of such interest as to deserve particular noe 
tice. The sale of this portion finally ciuses tos day. 
| Fourtn Day.—Yeste:day the of (his (the first por'ion) most interest- 


jing collection was brought toa close, The lots sold yesterday were of a very 
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The Stag-hound lying at Sir Walter's feet is Maida, his old favourite, at 
whose death, Scott writing a Latin epitaph made a false quantity, which was 


of Napoleon's hair and bis son's, suspen ed from three ribbons worn by the Th cut up by the critics of the day; the Hour Glass belonged to Kirkton, 


Emperor, of the legion of honor, the iron crown, and the reunion, sold for 55||suthor of the “History of the Church of Scotland ;” the Great Highland 


head of Napoleon in onyx, surrounded by briiliants, and formerly belonging to 
Josephine, sold for £18 10s. Among the gems are a very costly and beaut! 
ful snuff box, made of Egyptian agate, taken from the carth by Murat, jus 
after the battle of the Pyramids, mounted 1m gold. with a fine cameo head of 
Murat mounted on the lid. This was the boxewhich Murat presented tu Na- 
poleon, at his request,ou the day of his warriage, to the Firet Consul's youngest 
sister Caroline—15 guineas. A beautiful miniature of Josephine, by Isabey 
on a gold-mounted snuff box, made by Bienuas, to Napo!eou's order, forwarded 


‘Broadsword hanging below the Shield. was presented to Sir Walter by the 
Celtic Society, and the Walking Stick of Sir Walter, resting against the 
chimuey-piece, was presented to, aud is now in the possession of the Painter, 
‘William Allan, RA. Such is the fine subject we have now to present to our 
frends. 

A correspondent in Canada inquires whether our “ Weitinoton anp New- 
‘sON,” now in progrees, are not the old plates which bave already been given 
‘by 4 contemporary. We would state for the information of all, that our Plate 


to Egypt froin Madame Bonaparte to Napoleon, by hie favourite General Desaix 
—19 guineas. A sarcophagus of pure gold, contain 


sone which has nerer been produced in this country ; a portion of it, not 


a tigure of Napuleon | amounting to half the composition, has indeed been given, but so as to mutilate 


in gold. On the sides are recorded bis last words, “ Mon fils, tete darmee.|\the general effect, for it is ouly of one of these distinguished men, and the in- 


France,” and on the top is a vase as the depository of his heart, within it is| 


some of Napoleon's hair. This beautiful little b:70u was formerly the property | 
of the Countess Bertrand, who wore it as a bracelet. [tis now placed on a 
piece of the rock wiuch formed lus tomb at St. Helena with a piece of the’ 
willow over it, and 1s enclosed in 4 chrystal case—It sold for 19 guineas. A_ 
beautiful cameo nead of Napoleon, by Canova, taken from Antomarchi's casi | 


in 1816, forthe Dake of Sussex—18 guieas. The enamels and miniatures), 


terest is altogether lost by isolating it from its great companion, and by destroy- 
ing the artist's original idea. 

| *,* Since penning the above, our attention has been called to a paragraph 
in the Albion of last week, announcing that the proprietor of that Journal has 
Portrait of “Sir Walter Scott, in his Study at Abbotsford,” in course of 


sold yesterday were of the most exquisite character, and fetched much higher | engraving, intended for presentation to his Subscribers. It is certainly not a 
pnees than on auy of the preceding devs. Four lots, consisting of fuur volumes) |little gratifying to our vanity that such a veteran of the Press should find it 
of engravings formed ty illustrate the epoch of Napoleon, and contaunng 705) to his interest to trust to our judgment rather than his own, and thus fuilow in 
portraits heating fetched + mews — — very a footsteps. We most assuredly do not mean to blame him for taking all 
mong w one, 4 magnificent heroic jaureated of Napoleon, ad 
marble, by Rocchi, the face being modeled by Canova., ul means for recroiting that “ Army, bich he sated chert time 
sold for 57 guineas. A smail bust of Napoleon as Fien Cencal, by Canova, 35; ¥@ “decaying from deaths and desertions,” and if he thinks our nest subject 
guineas. he last lot, relating to the trial of Queen Caroline, with 282 Peers (Netson anp Wex.ineron) would be of any use to him in stopping that 


auto for the “desertion” why let bim make use of it by all means. Though gentlemen 

the trial, three autograph letters of Queen Caroline, two beimg enhend 

dressed to Lo'd Brougham (then ber attorney-general), acd a number of por. dine to hee other ple 

traits of the Queen Caroline, George 1V., William 1V. &c, sold for 17 guineas. °**e that our contemporary will throw aside all qualmishness in the matter 

The sale of this portion has realized upwards of £1,500. The next portion) nd freely help himself to any of our ideas that may suit his turn 

will consist of the extraordinary collection of printed books illustrating the | ——— 

history of Europe from 1641 to 1821. We learn from Washington that negotiations for a settlement of the Oregon 
DIED,—On the Bvening of the 30th July, HENRY WILKINS, son of Thos. Knock, 27eetion have been renewed between Mr Pakenham and Mr. Buchanan, but 

aged 5 years and 10 moatns. tn what spirit or with what hopes of an amicable result is at present unknown ; 


‘the Washington Letter-writers " to the ~ contrary notwithstanding.” 
THE AN GLO AMERIC AN News arrived here on Monday last thet the annexation of Texas to the U. 
° |States had received the sanction (unanimous ail but one voice) of the National 
YORK. SATUR Convention. This couvention adopted a decree by which the Texian govern: 
e NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1845. |jenone is authorized to aceept annexation on the conditiuns stipulated by the 
E TION PLATE. Congress of the United States. 

We are proud to a superb Plate. In the meanwhile American troops to the amount of two or three thousand 
executed in the most masterly style of Engraving, which we received a few €®, are pourng into Texas, says the Galveston Journals, to keep in check the 
weeks since from the hands of the artist, and from which we are now having « fw hundred Mexican soldiers who are spread along its frontier, and also for 
sufficient number of copies taken off to supp'y our subscribers. |\the parpese of intimidating the Indians. Pacific anticipations have very little 

Some time ago we stated that we had a splendid and interesting subject in for 
hand, designed to represent the only imterview that ever took place between The Courver des Etats. Unis, the organ of the French popu is t ~ 
two of the greatest heroes of modern times,--WeLtincton anp Ne.son i- States, published a story, which has found its way tate the columns aan 
and we hazard nothing in saying that this magnificent Engraving will far sur Comtemporarirs, and caused speculation, bad 

: { the kind that has yet been issued to embelli-h or illustrate a, that Queen Victoria would not visit aris with Prince A bert or fear her hus- 
OP oy eed his task with sedulous industry: 0#vd should fall a victim to the seductive charms of the ladies of the French 
eg cao roe Soduboes and will take vp rather oe court and capital. This story is of course ridicu'ously untrue, and vet it has 
been copied and commented upon as one founded on the most 

In the meantime, however, as will be obsezved by the announcement above, vat e refer to it merely for the purpose of opening people's eyes to its 

.| stupidity. 
gr” ern am "The subject of this cng is Pennsylvania, has given official notice that the interest on the State Debt will 
our 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ‘be paid on the Ist of August, at the Pennsylvania Bank, Philadelphia. 
IN HIS STUDY AT ABBOTSFORD. The Drama. 


igi inting is by William Allan, R A., a friend and favorite of that . ‘ 

the original picture is in the possession of Robert Park Tuearre.—Frencu la Juive” has decidedly made a hit. 
Naysmith, Esq., F.R.C.S, the engraving isa perfect fac simile of the original This beautiful opera has been performed during the two last weeks and at every 
plate, put forth at Edinburgh, and is executed in the best and most finished) night the success was more complete and general. M. Arnaud gains each 
line manner from the borin of Mr. Dick, of this city, who has really wrought day in public favour and it is but justice : he isreslly capital in the part of 
upon his subject con amore. Eleazar, both as a singer and actor. The only fault we can tind with him is the 

Sik Waxrer is represented seated in his Study at Abbotsford, reading the slow movement which he gives to the last part of his grand air. The words 
Proclamation which was issued Mary, Queen of Scots, previous to her marriage, Dicw m’ cctasre, etc. must be sung with animation and a kind of a prophetic 
with Henry, Lord Darniey. ‘The * Sull Life ’ of the picture is painted from accent ; it is not at all a mere caniadile of a French romance. We have already 
the original at Abbotsford. The Vase on the table is the gift of Lord Byron ; expressed our opinion about the other singers, the beauty and perfection of the 
the Keys hanging by the window are those of “ The Heart of Mid Lothian, or chorusses and orchestra. As to the splendour and magnificent style a whieh 
The Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh,” which Scott so finely celebrated in his, this Opera has been got up, it will certainly become proverbial in our city. —We 
Second Series of “The Tales of my Landlord ;" the Sword suspended from are happy to say that Halevy’s music andthe Jewess spectacle lave drawn 
the book-case was that of the Marquis of Montrose, that celebrated leader who \crowded houses to this weil deserving Opera. , 
is immortalized by Scott in the Third Series of the said Tales, in the “ Legend) On monday next, it is said, * Les Huguenots will be produced for the Ist. 
of Montrose ;” and the Rifle surmounting the various articles hanging over time. We doubt not that Meyerbeer's chef-d'zuvre will be as successful as 
the mantel-piece belonged to Spechbacker, the Tyrvlese patriot, whuse name is Halevy's master piece. In this opera, too, scenery, dresses and spectacle are 
perhaps remembered in the beautiful Opera of * Amilie,” by Rooke. Near truly magnificent, and the music ts far superior to the melodies of x La Juive. 
the book-ease hangs an ancient Border Bug/e, an mstroment much used during In our notice on Meyerbeer, we have poiuted out some of the principal gems 
the times of the Border feuds; the Travelling Flask of James VI., and the) of the scores and expressed our admiration for the 4th act of that gigantic 
Sporan or Purse of the celebrated Outlaw, Rob Roy McGregor, the favourite production. We specially recommend to our readers the duo and septuor of 
hero of Seott. Behind the bust of Shakspeare is Rob Roy's Long Gun ; the 3d act, aud the choral and grand trio in the fifth. Although we do not ad- 
above which is a pistol which belonged to Claverhouse, of notable memory,,mire much the first two acts, we are sure amateurs will listen to them with 
afterwards Viscount of Dundee, and whom Scott has greatly celebrated in his) satisfaction. Here is the cast of this grand effort both in Paris, when it was 
“Old Mortality ;° below this pistol there are a pair formerly the property | ay for the Ist time on the 29th of February 1836, and in New York, 
Napoleon, it will be sung by the French company 


heautiful character, and the prices. as the following selections will show, re-| a | 
alised, were very good. Among the “ relics,” a very Interesting one composed | } 
scroll under the harr, whieh 1s enclosed in @ gold locket and sealed A cameo 
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<= 
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Marguerite de Valois, Mdme. Dorus, Mdme Casini, 
Saint Bris, Serda, Bernard, 
Valentine, Mile. C. Falcon, Mile. Calve, 
Nevers, Dérivis, Garry, 
Raoul de Nangis, Ad. Nourrit, Arnaud, 
Marcel, Levasseur, Douvry, 
Urbain, Mile. Fiecheux, Mdme. Stephen. 


Every one is aware that the plot of this Drama is highly interesting and puts 

ee t of the spectators the awful and everdetestable massacre of the St. 
w. 

Nito's Garpen.—Mr. Henry Placide commenced a brief engagement here 


on Monday last, in the touching domestic drama of * Grandfather Whitehead,” 


Angle American. 


Aveust 2, 
| The demand for cotton is large, dut the requirements are for the legitamate 
purposes of trade. The spinmers keep themselves well supplied, the principal 
‘inducement to which is the low price of the staple.—Great as the stock in hand 
‘is, it is giving way under the regular demand, and heavy as is the new 
the current business promises to swallow it up ia due course. Speculators are 
‘not inactive 
, The demand for export is large, and under these combined causes, American 
‘has advanced 1-8 per |b. Brazil is also 1-2 better, while in Pernam and Egyp 
‘\tian there has been a good deal doing. 

Major-General Ready, the Lieutenant-CGiovernor uf the Isie of Man, and 
son in law to Sir Jolin Vobin, of this town, died on Thursday morning, in the 
73d year of his age, under circumstances unusually afflicting His excellency 
has long suffered from iil health, and was in the habit of having draughts fre- 


his personation of which role is most artiste like and as near perfection as it is quently administered internally and embrocations applied externally. Medi- 

ible for any human effort tu be. Mr. Chippendale undertook a part some. dicines were consequently frequently lying about his bedroom. On Thursday 
what out of his line,—verratile as that sterling actor makes it—that of Bob morning there were placed se by side, a bottle containing morphine, and an- 
Lincoln. The drama was otherwise tulerably well done end the audiewce drawn \other airophine. The differé&ce in the botties not being well known, and no 
to see it were highly respectable. Mr. Placide has also appeared here in a distinctive mark of *- poison” being affixed, the deadly potion, atrophine, was 
number of his most laughable parts in farces &c. aided by his brother Mr. ‘unfortunately administered by mistake. Death ensued almost immediately. 
Thomas Placide, who on these occasions played with uousual earnestness and The deceased gentleman was appoimed Governor of the island in December, 


effectiveness. 
The Bowery has been rebuilt, and it is go nearly finished that it is adver- 
tised to open on Monday next with a spectacle or scenic drama called ‘* Beauty 


and the Beast’ The new house is a great improvement upon the old one, 
which did not offer very great comfort to the audience. 
bad and the seats were little better than so many high rails. The new house 
has changed all this; its form will enable the spectator in any part of it to see 
the entire stage, and the seats are of comfortable construction. The theatre 
opens under the management of Mr. Jackson, who was Mr. Hamblin's stage 
manager at the time of the destruction of the old house. 


Literary Notices. 


Wanperine Jew —No., 15.—Harper's edition is now ready, price reduced 
to three cents a number ; apart from the extreme cheapness of this extraordin- 


ary production, its thrilling interest and power are alone sufficient to arrest | 


universa! attention. 

Praise ano Principe, og ror Live? is the significant utle | 
of a new and ingeniously constructed tale, inculeating high moral lessons ; 1! | 
is by the author of ** Conquest end Self-Conquest "—a work that was well 
received some months singe. We recommend the present volume to the do | 
mesticcircle. [tis published by the Harpers, 

Breach or Promise.—Harper & Brothers have just issued a work under | 
this head : it is by the author of * The Jilt,’—the very counterpart, as far a: | 
the name is concerned. ‘he story is well managed, although it seems rether 
wanting in the plot: yet there are scenes of rich humour distributed thro: gh- | 
out the narrative, and taken as a whole, the reader will be amply rewarded by 
its perusal. The same publishers have also sent us, Part 7 or 8 of the Ency. | 
cLopepia or Domestic F conomy—a work replete with the most valuable infor | 
mation for families ; it should be taken by every housekeeper. 

Tae Picroriat Biste published by the Harpers has reached its 33d nom | 
ber—the finely executed typ graphy and exbellishments render this edition of | 
the Bible worthy a place in every family circle throughout the land. 


Its form of shape was, 


‘|His excellency was aid-de-caimp to the Duke of Richmond, while that nobleman 
| was Governor of Lower Canada, and, subsequently, for some years held the ap- 
pointinent of Governor of Prince Edward's Island. 

| Trae Quarter’s Revenve.—The revenue returns for the year and quarter 
ended the 5th instant have just been published. They exhibit a considerable 
decrease on the quarter in the customs and excise department occasioned by 
reductions of duties. but not to any thing like the amount calculated by Sir 
R. Peet The total amount of decrease 1s £519,595, namely £369,687 for the 
custuins, by Sir R- Peel at £603.000, and forthe excise, in which Sir Robert 
erpeeed a falling off of £223,000 on a quarter, a decrease of £149,908. 

On the year there is an increase of £847,178, on the quarter a decrease of 
£739,847. The post office has increased £47,000 on the year, while the quar- 
‘ter's return is Wentical with that of 1844, exhibiting neither increase nor de- 
jcrease. In the account for tne consolidated fund there appears the satisfactory 
jitem of an application of 1,585,609 tothe sinking find, against £523.867 in 
‘the corresponding quarter of 1844; and the probable amount of exchequer bills 


‘required to meet the charge on that fund for the quarer just ended is only 
£2,254,433. 

The Orange processions of the 12th of July in Ireland bad been attended by 
riots ; in one instance, at Armagh, resulting in the loss of one life and the 
wounding of several persons. ‘The Liverpool News Letter says :-— 

It appears from all accounts, and even from the admission of Mr. O’Cennell, 
that in the actual collision the Orangemen only acted as ail men, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have done. Tne condoct of the Roman Catholics in being 
the aggressors was, Mr. O'Connell declares, such as to disentitle them any 
sympathy or support from the repealers.”’ 

The proceedings in Parliament had been chietly of a local kind. Some pointe, 
however, are worth noting 

In the House of Lords, on the 3rd inst, the ar! of Aberdeen ‘aid on the ta- 
ble a bill to give effect to the convention lately entered into between this coun- 
try and Brazil for suppression of the slave trade, which was read a first ume, 
and ordered to be read a second ttme on Monday. 

On the 6th his lordship entered into a history of the treaty with Brazil, con- 
cluded in 1826, for the suppression of the slave trade, which has recently ex- 


Lovisa Mitomay.—By the author of ** Two Old Men‘s Tales.” —Harper’s \pired, and with it the powers granted to the mixed commission for the trial of 
have this day issued, price only one shelling, 4 wew edition of this well known) the parties evgaged in the trade, and the disposul of vessels and cargoes seiz- 


tale, which originally created such notoriety. 


‘ed. The first clause of that treaty, declernmg the slave trade carried on by 


Harper's Soakseears, No. 59 & 60, are also published—the | Brazilian subjects to be piracy, was, his lords: ip conteaded, in full foree, and 
engravings are large and veautitul—we think this the richest issue yet given of ‘Her Majesty had power to sieze ail Brazili n subjects engaged in the slave 


this glorious edition. 

Everyn or Heart Unmaskep —By Mrs Anna Cora Mowatt —Philadel 
phia : Zeiber & Co.—New York Burgess, Stringer, & Co.—We have 
had leisure to look into this work with the care due to a person whose reputa-, 
tion for literature and professional art is at present so largely blazoned abroad ; | 
but we take it for granted chat its meri s entitle it toa wide perusal. 

Harper's Eprrion tug Wanperine Jew, No. 14, is just issued,as usual) | 
very full of stirring interest and excitement Che same publishers have also) 
published No 32 of their superb edition of the Bible, garnished as ii has ever, 
been with a rich gallery of artistic gems. Who among our friends would al | 
low so fine an opportunity to pass without availing themselves of the advan || 
tages of possessing su valuable a specimen of bibliography, at so small a 
cost ! | 

Tue Fortune Hunrer.—Win. Taylor, 2 Astor House. We have not found | 
time to examine this work, but as it 1s neatly put forth, and is by the author of} 
Fashion, we presume it will have an extensive sale. | 

Buackwoopn's Magazine, for July. —Leonard Scoit & Co —This is a good), 
number, containing 4 very interesting article on Marlborough, which we have), 
transferred to our columns; another number of North's Specimens of the || 
British Critics, and also a continuation of the Confessions of an English Opium, 
Eater. Jt is got up as usual, with neatness and accuracy 

Treasury or History.—Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton street —Part 7 of this) 
capital work is just issued. [t concludes British History, bringing evnts down) 
from 1776 to the present time. It contains a narrative of Napoleon's career, 
the operations of the British in India, China, and elsewhere, and also a part of 
the History of Ireland. | 


ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 


The royal mail steamer Cambria arrived at Boston on Wednesday evening, 
having made the passage from Liverpoul to Halifax in about uine days, and to 
Boston in eleven days and nine hours—the shortest passage on record 

Mr. Fitzroy Kelley has been appointed Solicitor General, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Sir F. Thesiger to the Attorney Generalship, 

The American Provision market is ina stagnant state, owing to the reduc- 
tion of the stocks and the absence of imports. 

Money in the British metropolis is plentiful, and the rate of discount is low 


‘trade ; and he moved the second reading of the bill, giving the Court of Ad- 
mralty that power of adjudication which by the treaty was given to the 
mixed commission to the exclusion of the Court of Admiralty. 

His lordship stated that, with rare exceptions, the treaty had been systema- 
ually violated by the Brazilian Government from the pened of its conclusion 
down tu the presente. (argues of slaves had been landed in open day in 
the streets of the capital, and bought and sold like cettle, without any obstacle 
whatsoever being imposed upon the traffie (Hear, hear.) Our officers have 
been waylaid, maltreated, aud even assassinated wlule in the execution of their 
duty ; and justice, in such cases, if not actually denied, had never been fairly 

ranted 
P The motion was agreed to 

On the following evening, inthe House of Commons, Sir Kobert Peel stated 
that the number of American vessels searched since the conclusion of the treaty 
of Washington had been very considerable, and that the utmost cordiality and 
good feeling existed between the American squadron on the coast of Africa and 
our own. (Hear, hear ) 

Jopeine In Rateway Snares.—The select committee appointed to inquire 
into the charges made by the South Eastern railway company have made their 
report. 

“ Captain Boldero has incurred the animadversion of the committee for hav. 


‘ling trafficked largely in the railway shares, though Mr. Hignett, solicitor to the 


Board of Ordnance, who had no authority whatever to act on the part of the 
board. as represented by him in his letters to the railway authorities. 

* The committee also report that it had come to their knowledge that Mr. 
Bonham, in 1836, being then a member of the House of Commons, had 100 
South Eastern Railway shares allotted to him, which he soldat £3 per share 
premium 

“ The committee lastly reprobate the conduct of Mr. Wray, of the South 
Eastern railway, in connection with some of the transactions impugned ; and 
strongly condemn the system of canvassing members and public boards practic- 
ed by railway companies.” 

The Times also says that disagreeable revelations contained in the report 
of the committee have rendered it imperative on Captain Boldero and Mr. 
Bonham to resign the offices held by them in the board of Ordance. 

Lovistana Sucan —The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury, 
pe had under consideration several applications from parties who have im- 
ported sugar the growth of Louisiana, with certificates of origin under the band 
of Mr. Mure, her Majesty's consul at New Orleans, such certificates not ing 


The share market and the public securities are in 4 confiding and healthy jin formal and regular compliance with the requirements of the staiute, a 


state. 
Parliament is about closing its session, and the Queen arranging for a con- 
tinental tour. 
The crops were somewhat uncertain, owing to the state of the weather. 


their lordships having, in these several cases, considered that the attention of 

the shippers, in all probability, had not been drawn with sufficient precision to 
terms of the statue :-— 

Their lordships have, therefore, been pleased to direct that certificates of 


‘ 
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origin. under the hand of Mr. Mure, being in the same form as those already! are endeavouring to ta st force between Philippolis and the North- 
adinitted, and not otherwise objectionable, be admitted up to the close of the! eastern part of the < which in the possession of sar under British do- 
month of June ultimo ; but that from and after the first day of July instant, a) minion. 
strict and regular compliance with the provisions of the law in respect tuereto _ Whether the 91st regiment, supported by the 7th Dragoons, will arrive in 
will be insisted upon in every instance | Ume to save Philippolis, remains to be seen. ‘ The whole country,’ says the 
Forsion Orrick, Jucy 3.—1' he Queen has been graciously pleased to ap. Graham's Town Journal of the 24th of April, “ is in arms ; the farmers declar- 
iat John Fiennes Crampton, Esq.. now secretary to her Mayesty’s legation in. '%g they will follow the soldiers over, ‘he moment they cross the Orange river ; 
witzerland, tu be secretary to her Majesty's legation in the United States. and there is not the least doubt but 2000 boers are ready to go over.” 
Faance —The Deputies have passed the budget of receipts—the business Wak Orrick, July 4 —2d Life Gds. : Assist.-Surg. F. W. G. Calder, to be 
of the session—and their labors are, therefore, brought to a close. They Surg, v J. Bett, who rets. ou h.-p., Assist -Surg. G. M‘Cullock, M D., from 
adjourned for some days, in order to give the peers time to pass certain bills S4:h Ft., to be Assist.-Surg. v. Calder.—Ryl. Horse Gds.: Lt the Hon. CH. 
sent to the upper chamber, and in all probability the prorogation would then Cust to be Capt. by pur., v. Lord A. A. St. Maur, who rets.: Cor. the Hon, 
take place. I, A. Grant to be Lt. by pur, v. Cust; W J H. Gambier, Gent , to be Cor. 
The great topic of geueral iuterest during the ‘ast fortnight has been the: by pur, v. Grant —Ist Ft. Gds. : Ens. and Lt. C Balfour to be Lt. and Capt. 
question relative to the Jesuits. After the famous appeal of Tiers to the, by pur, ¥ Graham, who ets. ; Ens. A E. Rowley, irom Sist Ft., to be Ens 
government to put the laws in force against the followers of Loyola, M. Ross; #24 Lt. by pur., v. Balfour.—6th Ft : Mey. KR. Rumley, from 60th Ft., to be 
was sent to Rome with the mission of persuading the Pope to recall the Jesuis) Maj , v. Dennis, who exchs.—8th Pt.: Lt. J. Hinde to be Cap. by pur. v. 
from France, aud thereby save the government the pain and scandal of being Chearnley, who rets.; Eus A. I, Garnett io be Lt by pur. v. Hinde; E. R. 
compelled to expel them by the strong hand. In the mission M. Rossi bas Hannam, Gent, to be Ens by pur.,v. Garnett —1 1th Ft.: Ens J.T T. Boyd 
completely succeeded—the religious communities of the Jesuits being or- ‘0 be Lt. without pur.. v. Marston, app. to Sist Ft ; Ens. H. J. Maclean from 
dered to be broken up, the greater part of their body vo quit the kingdom, their 36th Ft., to be Ens v. Boyd —24th Pt.: Gent. Cadet J. Daubeny, from Ryl. 
noviciates to be sold, and their houses and property (they are very rich) to be Mil Col, tobe Ens, wit out pur., v. Carter, app to Sle Ft —36ih Ft. : Gent. 
dis: of. Cadet H. R. S. Trelawny. from Kyl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Ma- 
here appears to be no doubt that the French goveroment has succeeded in clean, app to 11th Ft.—37th Pt. : Lt. W. Hamilton to be Capt. by pur. v. Le 
getting the Emperor of Morocco to ratily the treaty eutered into between his ‘Blanc, who rets.; Ens J. Clutterbuck to be Lt. by pur. vy. Hamilton; J. L. 
commissioners and Geveral Delarue, although im the first instance he utterly, George, Gent , to be Eus. by pur. v. Clutterouck.—<9th Ft. : Ens. W. Leckie 


repudiated the treaty, and caused his commissioners to be bastinadoed for ex- (0 be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Waiker, dec. ; Gent Cadet J. P. 
ceeding their instructions. |'Traherne, from the Royal Military College, to be ——_ vice Leckie.— 


§ *t—M)r E St Maur to be Lt-Col without pur; Capt W Aus;in to be Mj 
Syais.—The French papers publish lamentable details respecting the civil Ft—M)r E'S 
war between the Maronites and ine Druses, and the criminal negligence of the Waar L4G Avsin. To lis without pur—Lt 
Terkish authorities The Maronites,”’ says the Constitutional, * have suf- IP — im the Sad Pt LH Bedford 
fered the most severely. have lost more than 2000 of their people, iL: SD i Ww M H Kemp : Eus A | Rossi; EnsC 
among whom women, children, and aged men forma majority. The loss of the Mad To be Ene A 

Druses amount to about 1000 persons, and these for the most part are able Pegus; Gent Cadet R G S Mason fm the Ry Mil Coi v Kemp; Gent Cadet 


bodied men. 
H Goad fm the Mil Co! v Rossi; Gent Cadet A Roberson 

The Echo de!" Orrentof Smyrna says that the last accounts received from Mil Cel O'Censell, Cadet RG the Ry! Mil 

Syria are rather more satisfactory than those previously received. Keinforce- ; Gent Cadet A E Rrowley fm the Ry! Mil Col v Mansfield; Gent Cadet 


in 
ments of troops had been sent from Salonica to Beyrout, and it was hoped ’ Conolly, fa the Ry! Mil Col v Neville: G O NuooG 
that the efforts of Vedjib Pactia, aided by the consuls of Er gland aud France, M G Deneie Ft to be 
would convert the armistice between the Druses and Maronites, which the cou- 5 R Maunsell to be Lt by pur v Mackenzie, why rets ; "Ens PR E Burnside 


suls had succeeded in establishing, into a definite peace. fm the 62d Ft to be Ens v Maunsell. 62d Ft—G J Ambrose Gent to be Eus 
HORRIBLE TRAGEDY AT DAHARA, IN ALGIERS. by pur v Burnside app to the Gist Ft. 68th Ft—Capt G J Smart fm b-p Unat 

It is thus recorded in the Akbar, of the Sth inst., 4 French Journal published) to be Capt v J B Parkinson who ex ; Lt W Cross to be Capt by pur v Smart, 
at Algiers :-— who rets ; Ens H C Cotten to be Lt by pur v Cross; A Kortright Gent to be 


There has just occurred in the Dalara one of those terrible events which Ens by pur v Cotton 79th Ft—Lt T Gaisford to be Capt by pur v Skene who rts; 
deeply afflict those who behold them, even when convinced of their fngntful, Ens H W Campbell, to be Lt by purv Gaisford ; K R Mauland, Gent to be 
necessity, and when they are justified in deciaring that every thing possible was Ens by pur v Campbell.—S80ih Ft: WB CS Wandesforde, Gent to be Ens 
done to prevent the catastrophe. _ by pur v Davis, rets.—92d Ft: Ens J Gordon, to be Lt without pur v Vickson, 

It is known that the corps commanded by Colonels Pelissier, St. Arnaud, and app to the Sist Ft ; Gent Cadet J Carnegse, from the Ry! Mil Col to be Ens 
de l’Admirault, have been carry ng on combined operations in the West. Col. v Gordon.—93d Ft: R E Seton, Gent to be Ens by pur vy Duncan, who rets.— 
Pelissier was busy pursuing the Ouled Riahs, who have sever yet submitted, as Srevet.—Capt G J Smart, of the 68h Ft to ve May in the Army. The under- 
they live in immense caverns, where it would be madness for the troops to en-, mentioned Cadets of the Hon. E. 1. Company's Service to have local and 
ter. On the 18th of June, finding themselves closcly pursued, the Ouled Riahs; ‘emporary rank of Eos during the perioa of their being placed under the com- 
flew to their usual place of refuge. mand of Lt-Col Sir F Smith, of the Ryl Eagrs at Chatham, for field instruc- 

After having surrounded the caverns, some faggots were lighted and thrown, ions in the art of sapping and mining, viz.— A Cowper, Gent , A Cadell, Gent ; 
by the French troops before the eutrance. After this demonstration, which was, C D Innes, Gent ; J f Donovan, Geat; J W Playfair, Gent; A Moberly, 
made to convince the Arabs that the French had the power, if they pleased, of Gent.—Memorandum —Tbe Caristian names of Eus M*Leod, of the 74th Pt 
suffocating them in their hiding-place, the colonel threw w letters, offering to are William Kelty, sot Keltz, as previously stated. Tne Christian naines of 
them life and liberty if they would surrender their arms and their horses. Asst-Surg Howell, of the Rifle Brig are Frederick Donald, not Francis David, 

At first they refused, but subsequent'y they replied that they wouid consent 4s previously stated.— Admiralty, July 2.—Corps of Ry! Mrns: Gent Cadet 
if the French treops would withdraw. The condition was considered iwadmis- W P Dratlen, to be Second Lt ; Gent Cadet C Pyne to be Sec Lt ; Gent Ca- 
sible, aud more burning faggots were thrown. A great tumult vow arose, and det W J Kinsman to be Sec Lt; Gent Cadet J Bastable to be Sec Lt. 
it was known afterwards that it aruse from a discussion whether there should, War-orrice. July 11.—2d Regt. of Life Gds—Sir M. R S. M. Stewart, 
be a surrender ornot. The party opposed to surrender carried their pout, and Bart., to be Cor and Sub-1L.t. by pur, v Clayton, who rets. Sib Drag. Gds— 
a few of the minority made their escape. Lieut. J. C. Yorke to be Lt. by pur, v Meade, who rets ; Cor R. H. P. Craw- 

Colonel Pelissier, wishing to spare the lives of those who remained in the furd to be It by pur, v Yorke ; J.J. Thomas, Gent.to be Cor, by pur, v 
cavern, sent some Arabs to exhort them to surrender. They refused, and some Crawford. 13h Light Drags —Capt. W. Kaox to be Maj, by pur, v Haankon, 
women, who did not partake of the savage fanaticism of the majority, attempted who re's ; Lt. C. Deacon to be Capt. by pur. v Kuox; Cor C. ©. W. Dom- 
to fly, but their husbands and relations fired upon them, to prevent their escape, ville to be Li. by pur, v Deacon, Ens T. H. Goad, trom the Sist Ft, to be 
from the martyrdom which they had themselves resolved to suffer. Col. Pelis. Vor, by pur, ¥ Domville. 11th Ft—Capt. W. H Taornton, from the 89h Ft, 
sier then suspended the throwing of the burning faggots, and sent a French oi '0 be Capt. v Stanley, whoexchs. 15th Ft—F. H. Mylivs, Gent. to be Ens, 
cer to hold a parley with the Ouled Riahs but his messenger was received with without pur v Braybrooke, app to the Ceylon Rite Regt. 46th Fi—Ens R. W. 
a discharge of fire arms, and could not perform his mission. Piper to be Lt. by pur. v Nooth, whoteis ; E. L Pretyman, Gent to be En, by 

This scate of things continued till the nignt of the 19th, when losing all pa- purchase, vice Piper. Sist Foot—H. B. Westropp, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
tience, and no longer having a hope of otherwise subduing these fanatics, who purchase, vice Rowley. appointed to ihe Grenadier Regi. of Pout Guards. 
formed a perpetual nucleus of revolt in the couutry,the fire was renewed and 54th F—I’ H Baxter, M D vo be Assist Surg vice M’Cuiloch, app to the 2d 
rendered inteuse. During thistime the cries of the unhappy wretches were Kegt of Life Gs 59h —i1 W Gordon to be Cap: by pur v Weir, who re ; 
_ dreadful, and then nothing was heard but the crackling of the faggots. En M P Lloyd to be Lt by pur v Gordon ; JJ Coghill Gent, wo be En by pur 
silence spoke volumes. ‘Ihe troops entered and found 500 dead bodies. ¥ Lioyd. 66th F—En H U Coates to be Lt by pur vy Kebbel, who re, 


About 150, who still breathed, were brought intothe fresh air, but a portion of ‘\Couuer, Gent, to be En by pur v Coates; M W Beil Gent to be Eo by pur v 
them died afterward.” Davis, who re. 67th F—Capt W Lyon from hf-p of the 6th W I Reg w be 


CAPE OF GOOD HUPE. Capt v the Hon A G Stuart who exchs; Lt T P Onslow to be Capt by pur v 


Most distressing accounts have been received from this colony during the Lyon whore; En DS Miller to be Lt by pur v Onslow ; D Thompson Gent 
past week. The whole of the Northeastern provmce beyond Colesberg is in $0 be En by purv Miller. 89b Ft—Capt J T Staniey from 11 fF to be Capt 
arms. The missionary station of Philippolis has been abandoned. From the vi hornton who exehs ; EnJ Suter, to be Lt withous pur vy Saunders dec ; 
6th to the 16th of April there was continuous fighting between the Griquas, or TJ G Thompson, Gent to be Env Shutter—ist Wl Regt—Serg-May G 
bastard natives, and the imunigrant boers. Jones. from London Recruiting District to be En without pur v Wood dec— 

No quarter was given on euher side ; prisoners taken were instautly knocked, 3d W I Regt—J Halahan Gent to be En without pur v Burke diss. the service 
on the head ; troops and artillery were hurrying from all quarters to tne North-, Ceylon Rifle Regt—Lt F B Bayley to be Capi without pur, v Burleigh, 
Eastern frontiers, and from Cape Town Sir Peregrine Maitland was hastenmg dec ; Lt G & Tattersall to be Capt, without pur, v Bayley, whose promotion 
to this awful scene. On the whole, the Griquas appear to have maintained nas been cane. ; Second Lt s O'Gorman to be First Lt, without pur, v Bayly ; 
their ground, but the boers had despatched messengers to Natal for remtorce Second Lt H Swettenbam to be First Lt, by pur, ¥ 0 Gorman whose promo- 
ments, wiicu there was little doubt would be readily furnished to tuem, and «, Yen by pur, bas beeu cauc ; Mas W I, Brayvro ke, from the 15th Ft, to be 
collision between her Majesty's forces and her Majesty's subjects was, at the Sec Lt without pur, Swetteniam. Ky! Canadian lifle Regi—W King, Gent 
latest dates, the most probable of impending contingencies. to be Ens, by pur, v Englisn, whose app bas been cauc. Brevet-—Capt W 

These eveuts had, too, unsettled the Catires, and from the fronticr pos: on Lyon, 67th It, to be Mjrin the Army. | nattached —To be Capt without pur, 
Caffreland, Post Victoria, the imilitary authorities had forwarded despatciies to Lt J M Isaac, from the 59th Ft. Hospital Stail—Staff-Surg of the Sec Class, 
Graham's Town for assistance. The boers have attempted to carry Philippolis, A F ‘oulis to be Staff Surg of the First Class, v W Fergusson, app Governor 
filled with women aod children, by storm; and though repulsed they carried of Sierra Leone. Memorandum—The date of the commission of Ens and Lt 
off 800 head of cattle, and in thei retreat “deliberately shot two Bushmen ,Rowly, of the Ist or Grenadier Kegt of ft Grds, is 7th July 1845, and not 4th 
children who were herding a small flock.” Joly 1845, as previously stated. Erretum in the Gazette of the 20th June 


Eleven hundred strong and weil armed boers have cut off ail the communi |!845—Ceylon Rifle Regt—For Sec Li © C Durnford to be First Lt v Bayly, 
cation between the Griquas, at Philippolis, and the neighbouring tribes, and prom, read v Tattorsall, prom, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


TRICKS IN THE TRAFFIC OF OBJECTS OF ART. trash which scarcely merited the outlay of cleaning, in exchange for a thousand 
The traveller who visits many of the countless churches strewed over the louis-d’or. 

European continent. or the public and pr vate picture galleries both there and —A still bolder coup de main was successfully played off by the same worthy 

in this country, cannot fail to be surprised at the number of originals which some years before, at the expense of an experienced purchaser and acknow- 

he meets with. There are very few collections which do uot boast either of a ledged connoisseur. He persuaded the late Mr. C—— to look at a picture of 

“ real” Clande, Raffaelle, Rembrandt, Rubens, Dolce, Caranci, or Corregio ;| high pretensions and of some merit in his house. Whilst they were Cctening 

crack 


and he is forced to conclude that, if all he hears be true, the painters of bygone. it, the jingle of posting bells was heard in the street, and the prol 
times must have painted night and day daring their long lives to have uced| Of a courier’s whip echoed in the doorway. A started. ru out, and 
such a vast numiver of beautiful subjects. It is, however, well understood that) beheld an express, booted. spurred, and splashed, who handed him a letter. 
by far the greater number of these pictures are spurious—either copies from) Tearing it open, he appeared struck with confusion, and exclaimed, “ Well, 
the undoubted works of the masters to whom they are attributed, or successful here i+ a fine serape | have got into ” 


imitations of their manner by inferior and modern artists Anaccount of some| ‘ What is the matter!” 
** Why, | am talking about selling you this picture and here is the courier 


of the ingenious methods by which such paintings are first copied and then! 

palmed off upon purchasers, may serve various usefu! ends. sent back from Ancona to boy it, by a Russian gentieman to whot I offered it 
It is not always that artists are aware, when employed to copy pictures, that last week, for such a sum.” 

they are in the remotest degree contributing to the carrying out of asuccessful) The price was a large one, and Mr. C—— would not have thought of giving 


fraud. To show how this sometimes happens, we need only relate an anecdote! it for the picture, whien did not interest him much ; but so cleverly did A—— 
which we recently heard. Our informant, who is well known in London for) contrive to transfer to it the interest of this dramatic scene, that, in the excite- 
his fidelity in copying, was one day busy in his studio, when a carriage rolled ment of the moment, a bargain was struck ; and our countryman went off de- 
upto his door. A stranger of a:istocratic mien entered, bringing with him a) lighted at the idea of having **done” the Russian ; the latter being an ima- 
beavtiful female head, evidently painted by a great master. He inquired if gimary per-onage, and his courier a Roman postboy, hired to gallop up im the 
our friend would like to copy it at his own price, and if so, when it wovld be. nick of time! 
done? The answer was in the affirmative, and the required time named. The} It is not, however, only in the pictures that this kind of fraud is carried on. 
new patron said he would be punctual in returning for the original and the) In sculptures, models, cameos, and objects of virtu, the same system is ex- 
promised copy, and without more ado, took leave and drove otf The artist tensively practised. [t 1s well known that in the neighborhood of the exca- 
regarded him as some eccentric nobleman, and when leisure permitted, com- vated cities of Herculeaneum and Pompeii, regular manufactories of ‘antiqui- 
menced his task. which he completed within the required time. Sure enough, tes exist for the supply of the curious who visit the neighborhood of Mount 
on the day agreed on the gentleman appeared, and professed himself so much Vesuvius. Coins, cameos, bas-reliefs, and intaglios are up—it is true in 
delighted with the exactitude of the copy that he paid the painter a few pounds, some instances by very clever ar ists, and often im themselves extremely beau- 
ulul—end deposed amidst ruins, to be dug up in the preseace of some gap- 
A week or two after. the artist Was surprised by another visit from the mee ing amateur. and sold for treble their value. An English nobleman, who was 
person, who brought a second and equally beautifal head, to be copied upon) known to devote his wealth liberally to the acquisition of antiques, baving 
exactly the same conditions as to time and price. Our friend’s suspicions were some time ego arrived in Rome, set the curiosity dealers at work to tempt him 
now roused, for he began to suspect that his aristocratic looking patron was a With ‘antiques.’ The most sotelligent of them, one V——, commissioned a 
picture dealer in disguise ; but before he could express his doubts, the gentle. cameo, which be made sure would please the earl, from oue of the fabricators 
man vanished. After some he lation, he set to work and completed his task vf antique gems. A fine stone having been selected, it was finished in the best 
within the time specified, determining, however, not to part with the pretures. Style, and committed to a jeweller to be set in rings. In his bands it was cas- 
without some explanation. When therefore his employer again appeared, he Ually broken to bits the plot was defeated, the dealer was furious, but the vie- 
demanied a pledge that the copies were not intended to be pat toany improper tim was nofsaved The wily Italian fell upon a device to rendec the bait 
use, or to be passed off as originals. The stranger was indignant, demurred, More than ever deadly Having selected a principal morsel of the cameo, he 
to the artis ‘s right of demanding any such 1 ledge, and after some discussion, Carried it to the peer as a fragment just brought in by a peasant, which, though 
was allowed to take away both pictures, having first given the usual remunera- !ncomplate, rivotied the rarest gems in perfection of material and of art. After 
tion for the artist’s labour. dwelling upon it with that mellifluous eloquence which only an Jtalian can 
Time passed on, and our friend had nearly forgotten the transaction, when a| employ to good purpose—for in a language whose every syllable is euphony 
nobleman, from whom he had previously received many commissions, returned even verbiage becomes etfective—he obtained for it @ sum which far more than 
from abroad, and called on him: to reque-t his opinion of “ an exquisite Carlo Tepaid his outlay. Now, as some collectors of such relies so treasure those 
Dolce,”’ which was tu be so'd in a collection advertised fur sale in the mansion Which tune or violence has broken, as almost to give them a seeming prefer- 
of a gentleman in the Regent's Park. “It will,”’ he continued, * form an ad- ence, the lord and the dealer had perhaps equal reason to be satisfied with the 
mirable companion to a picture by the same artist [ was fortunate enougo to transaction. But there were more fragments behind ; so, afler pocketing the 
pick up in Staly for a bagatelle of three hundred guineas.” Upon this our friend price and bowing himself out, V—— returned tosay. that as it would be a pity 
ted off to the Regent s Park to examine the wonderful and undoubted Carlo, the rest of sv lovely a work should be lost, he had desired the peasant to dig 
Dotce. On beholding it, he was astonished to fiod his own work ! Hastening @gain for the other bits, in which he might very probably be suceessfal. Next 
to his noble patron s house to communicate what he had seen, he was shown Cay he returned with another morsel, which he celebrated by another string of 
into the library, when the first thing that met his eye was bis other performance super'ative epithets, and sold by another tissue of falsehoods for another ransom ; 
His surprise was doubled ; and he w quired on the entrance of lis friend, is and that in due tune was succeeded by the remaining fragments—all separate- 
that the picture for which you gave three hundred guineas in Kome!” ‘The ‘¥ produced, separately putied, and separately paid for, until in the end the ac 
answer was in the aflirmative, and a detail was entered into of the circumstan. | cidental fracture of the stone proved to have quadrupled its price 
ces of the purchase. !t was bought in the palace of adecayed Italian family, ‘The anecdote of the Carlo Dolce in the Regent's Park shows that diseredi- 
“ where it had lain in a neglected apartment for more than a century.” Our, table tncks and cootnvances for the sale of pictures are not confined to Italy. — 
painter took down the picture, turned it over, examined it minotely, saw that it! In England and especially in London, this dishonesty i+ organized into a sys- 
had been lined with o!d canvas to give it an avcient look, and at last exclaimed | tem. The stale devices of the auctioneer and the saleroom have been long 
It was the second copy he had made for his too well known, to deceive avy but the merest (yro in picture buying. Hence 


mere than he demanded. 


that he had painted it himself. 
mysterious employer ! | more elaborate deceptions are carried out, some of them requiring an amount 
Of course the sale of the other so-called Dolce in the Re@&nt’s Park was of capital, time, and knowledge of art, which is in itself wonderfel. ‘Take as 
an example the person whom our friend exposed ; he wae no doubt in league 


stopped, and the “ gentleman” who had advertised it was exposed to the world | 
in nis true character ; that of a tricking picture dealer. ‘with a set of Italian dealers of the same caste. He sends them copies to plant 


It is not difficult to explain how our friend's copy got into the Italian palace. ‘about in various residences, and they in re-urn supply bim with the deceptive 
and how it was purposely placed in a neglected apartment to deceive the buyer of Ita ian easels, and with the refusal of sale gailenes * He takes a large 
This kind of trick is common in Italy !t 1s the more easily practised, from house in the Regent's Park, fits up a picture- gallery, and lives to all appear- 
the fact of many decayed gentlemen of that country turning picture deslers| ance in great style. He becomes a patron of art. employs some clever copy- 
and hanging subjects in their rooms, so as to make them pass for heirlooms or |st=, some opeuly, others as we have detailed, and buys a few gvod but cheap 
ancient fatnily possessions ; many paintings are actually imported into Italy originals fromm the modern exhibitions. After a vear or two thus spent, he es- 
for that purpose. This, however, is an old device, and most picture fanciers tablishes a character as a connonsseur. Presently he gives out that he is going 
are on their guard against it when invited to visit the gallery of an Italien gen- abroad, and brings his gallery ‘to the hammer.’ Expensive catalogues sa:som 
tleman, cautiously abstaining from hinting at a purchase, should a feeler to that, mees are printed, with the (spurious) history of each picture minutely set down. 
effect be thrown out by the host. | Picture fanciers flock tu the mansion, and—unless an exposure sepervenes—on 

Of course the regular traders in pictures, being looked upon with a sort of the day of sale the gallery not only realises enough to pay all experses, but yields 
suspicion, require to exercise asuperios degree of ingenuity to effect their sales a handsome profit. Upon this profit a new scheme is set on foot ; and by such 
We learn from the above source that among the cleverest of the Roman dea unworthy traffic we are assured that large fortunes have been made. 
lers is Signor A——, 4 fair-spoken fellow and facetious withal, who, conscious _ Nothing can better illustrate, than these anecdotes, the irrational and artifi- 
of his own talent, is ever ready to adduce some instence of its happy exercise | cial media through which pictures are prized and estimated. ‘The name of 
A year or two since he made a wholesale transaction, which, in a short half! ‘he artist raises its valae more than the real merit of the picture. ‘This is not 
hour, transferred to a young Irish peer the accumulated rubbish of his maga-| wholly unavoidable, it is true, im ordinary judgments on the works of art ; for 
At the lucky moment of m:/or’s visit there arrived a liveried servant! it requires a high amount of intellectual taste to judge of the intrinsic beauties 
with an official-looking missive, which A apologised for opening, and after) of « picture, while everybody can tell whether its painter enjoys a high repu- 
glancing at it, said, “ Very good, but I have no time now to look at your pie | tation or not; eud if he do, the inference is not unnstural that his work must be 
tures; come again.” The servant hesitated, and to the inquires of the good. This mode of judging ts, it appears, carried to a greater height mn Eng- 
stranger, A said it was only te particulars of a lot of pictures which had| land than where knowledge of art is more widely diffused. In Italy good copies 
been sent to him for sale, the heritage of an old Bolognese family, but that he! are looked upon with imore respect and admiration thau in this country ; while 

bad originals are contemned as they deserve. Here,on the contrary, be the 


had never had leisure to open the boxes which must stand over till he could 
attend to the matter. - On his lordship pressing to have a sight of them, A——. real merits of a picture ever so moderate, any price is given for it if 1t only can 


reluctantly opened the cases, protesting that it was of no use, as it would take| be mace to pass under a great name. While we are disposed, therefore, to 
much time to clean, and arrange, and value this collection ; before which, of! censure dealers forthe frauds they practice, let us not forget the vast tempta- 
course, the pictures were not for sale. The list exhibited Guidos, Domenichi-| tions ignorant and preyudiced purchasers hold out to them by the enormous 
nos, Caraccis, Carlo Dolces ; in short, just that class of names which impose| prices they offer for supposed ‘originals.’ Purchasers are i most instances 
upon an Anglican amateur; and the dingy canvases were freely acknowledged parties to the fraud they themselves suffer by. 


to be so completely obscured by dirt and old vernish, that their merits were uo: || ——— —— 
distinguishable. The more the dealer seemed anxious to divert his customer|| * Of the extentto whch the importation of pictures is carried on, an idea 
to the brightly varnished ornaments of his own walls, the less willing was he'@||may be formed from the fact that, within the last five years, somewhere between 
lose sight of this singular chance of procuring “ a genuine gallery ready made,’ |/60,000 and 70,000 ‘ancient’ pictures have been imported into England, paying 
and ere the parties separated, a transfer was made to the peer of a mass the duty at the custom house in London. 
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** Still you may nave picked up some very valuable ones at that price!’ 

“ | don’t suppose I have,’ answered our reverend friend gravely, “ for one 
day [had a visit from a great picture dealer, and afier he had examined my 
collection very attentively. I asked him what he thought of them! Slowly 
staking his head, he replied, ‘And so, sir you gave oniy fifty shilliags a 
piece for them Weil, sir, permit me to say that you do your judgment great 
wrong ; for allow me to tel: you, sir, that there are some paintings in your pos- 


session which are worth at least ——three pounds ! 


ON THE GENIUS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
BY R R. REINAGLE, R a —[ Concluded } 

After diverging thus far, | will now show the absence of philosophy in this 
work of B th. The heavens exhibit nine varieties of clouds; three changes 
in three divisions First the stratus cloud, which is fog in its most diffu-e cha- 
yacter ; then cumulo stratus, then cumulus. Then strato comu!us, cumulo 
cumulus, and thirdly nimbus, the great thucder or storm-cloud, sv often seen 
during Our summer season 

We then ascend higher into the atmosphere, and begin the last division of 
three varieties. We have the cirrus cloud, the cflice of which, philosophers 
assert, is to collect electricity. Thisis ten miles above ourhesds It appears. 
as traveilers up Mont Blanc assert, as far above them as when in the lowrst. 
valley. ‘This cloud is always very (hin, and disposed in most whimsical streaks 
as if swept by a broom. Its second change 1s cirro-cumulus, and the third. 
cirro stratus) There is a tenth cloud of a brown colour, often seen, but more 
particuiarly in Germany, which the sun never illumines, therefore i never 
aliers. It has a brown woolly appearance, and it mingles with all other clouds 
of the second series, and sometunes with the first it 1s supposed tu be com. 
posed of mineral vapours and from these clouds meteoric stones praceed. They 
must help to feed the nimbus cloud with electric matter Having gone through 
thus much, [ find it necessary to extend a little further I must explain that 
the three classes of the nine distinct clouds, are indicators of certa:n states and 
changes of the weather Both could never deviate trom representing the 
strato-cumulus clouds, forgetting, or not knowing perhaps, trom tbe absence of 
a philosophic investigation of vur atmosphere, that while he was endeavouring 
to paint and express the finest weather, be chose the cloud indicetive of rain.) 
and change from dry to wet As he never associated clouds which rise higher 
in our atmosphere with bis chosen fsvourite, he left out the trve sige of an im- 
proving state of the weather. This is a proof of the absence of «ll philosophy 
and science, as connected with the airy element: it is also a proof of his love 
of acloud with ragged outlines, one of the elements of the picturesque in, 
skies of the meanest character, becanse it afforded him scope for his m»nunered 
touch. ‘Thus a fine evening is not to be expressed by the cumulo stratus but, 
as Claude Lorraine did, by the preserce of the cumulo-cumalus, and mingled 
with cirro stratus and the cirro-cumelus. The eirro-cumulus was the cloud 
Virgil describes in his Georgics. This poet had observed the several changes 
which clouds undergo, when the weather is passing from fine to wet weather, or 
the reverse. He was a painter a+ a poet ;—landscape painters may learn very 
much from if they will read bim. Both thus failed in the atmospheric part 
which should have awakened his phi o-ophy. I have traced the other errors, o!| 
combining touch and the irippery of mauuer in al! the parts, whereby the very 
best elements fora grand work have been spoiled 

Let it not be supposed, that while | write in this caustic manner, ! am not 
prepared, with his fond adumers, tv enjoy and be highly pleased with his pencil 
dexterities, and his pleasant warm tints. He stands high in the Dutch sehooi 
Had Titian painted such a surject as | am deseribing, we should nave had 
mountains like barriers to further space. We should have had a sky such as 4 
poet would like to describe. al! characteristic of the grauder appearances of the 
heavens when the finest weather is depicted, or a threatened storn The 
middle ground would have shewn us some fragment of a noble built town or 
city, or a foriress, or noble edifices on the sides of ample sheets of waver. 
Verdaut grounds in successive advance, luxuriously green, mixed with golde: 
hues, would have led us tu the front of the scene. No sea-weed trees wo id 
have risen as a screen to the distance, as we -ce in Both: but large chestnat., 
horse-chestnut, walnut, maple, or syeamore, wi bh sometimes oak, and even elm 
and fir trees, the flat headed pine, would have stood before us No mean 
figures would satisfy him  Class.c men aad women, mouuted horsemen seem 
ingly on chargers; nobles gomg to the chase or returning. with appropriaie 
attendants, dogs &c , would have been found on the road. A more sparkling 
rivulet would have watered the front of the composition No display of bram 
bies, hemlock, seeds, ruslies, woudbines, convolvuli thisties, docks, long grass, 
and other weeds, would have found place The ci:ffs would have been of noble 
aspect, with foliage of the character of large growth, fringing and growing 
from the strata; and over the summits griod eifects of deep tones and broad 
effective lighted clouds, would have marked the scene with a dignity, combined 
with the other parts, that exalt Landscape tu its summit of perfection, while 
Both, from a Dutch feeling, degraded al! the various matter of his picture 

I will nuw appeal to Cuyp, and seek for his poetry and Ars philosophy. | 
allude to the large picture, in which is a map on horseback conversing with a 
woman as to his route: large cattle are lying down, well scattered, and a nom 


ber of sheep; two large dogs are st sport ; the back-ground shows a hill with 
some trees on it; a large pool of water fille part of the middle space .» toa 
fringe of bushes and brambles near to the cattle ; some travellers liavc watere: 
their horses, as represented at no great distance on the margm of the water 


Trees fill up the rght side of this valuable picture ; valuable because, in what 
is termed the market, a conventional value for such a production wii! be about 
£1600 to £2000. These are -omething like bonds, they rise and fall according 
to ademand. This picture is one of those public attention ts drawn to, bec 

—because, forsooth, its marketable value is well known. The taste of the 
lovers of art, so far as mind is in question, drinks a sort of poison, while 
relishing such art as this. That the eye is eutertained, there can be no doubt. 
The impression made on all who are caught by its graphic snares (for beautiful, 
in one sense, is the whole, as | will explain hereafter) is, that, papa, mainma, 
Polly, Betsy and litte Jobo can remember nothing more than that they saw 
ugly cows, questionable sheep, ugly people, ugly dogs, brambles, doch-leaves, 
a 9 of hot water, and hills almost on fire. 


burning evening 1s elicited. A hot evening, almost hot to suffocation, presents 
itself. The only philosophy discoverable, is a general pervasion of heat and 
hot air passing through safiron and yellow ochre. 

The only other philosophy is, that cows aid sheep are not unfrequent asso- 
ciates, and are here brought tozether, with fig res to ake care of them Ergo, 
this is Dutch philosepay !—But guere, turning « high road into a field, if i be 
quite adinissible. And quere, if hills, so much removed from the place of the 
sun, could ve seen under so amazingly yellow a colour. These are graphic 
licences at the expense of trash, when analysed Hence such pictures, beauti- 
ful as we deem them, are incongravus and untrue, though the effect of evening 
heat of a glowing sun is in itrelf true, nad the sun been within the margin of 
the picture. If artists choose or prefer the landscape department of ar, we 
pray that they may stndy Nature's pia lovophy, and ber science, in oroy riety, 
and not imitate errors, because an error can be served up of a saveury aspes’, 
just as a Freach cook can convert tripe into a ragout “le plus appétisant,’ of 
an old shoe, if required Yet tripe, tows les oars, or stewed shues, however 
good, will not do tor ever—/foujours perdsrx. cela ne va pas; donnez nous du 
naturel. Thus it is intended, that artists ony should, as men of acquired 
knowledge, follow the good and pure of any panier, and avoid the thoughtless 
imitation of beaurifully served up errors. We have a great artist now among 
us, whose vagaries and night visions bid defiance to imitation There is no 
picking here; you must—1! mean the tyros of art—iake all, or leave all alone. 
Be content with simple admiration, when you cao find which way the pictures 
are to be looked at. They are often like a piece of opal; it is all one which 
way you turn it, the col urs are always playful, and tel just as weil upside 
down as in the true position. But with all these \icentious liberves, as nature 
is no: intended to be the guide, and they (the pictures) never look like anything 
«human being ever saw, they offend not against the second commandment. 
Passons.—dreams are ofien enteriaming imaginations, excited, as Dr. Buna 
tells us, by an irregular ac'ion of portions of the bream. We are therefore, in 
extenuation, bound |0 conceive such operations can go un when men are awake. 

Thank goodness, they are not quite of the phantasmagoria order: we do not 
fail into hts with fright, however shocked our feelings may be. 

The only Dutch artist wou has produced works perfectly philosophical, is the 
great marine painter William Van der Velde. J his man shows us, by almost 
every picture be painted, that he was a genius, a man of science in his ar, and 
a deep philosopher. The world, which admire bim, do vot really know why : 
out this is a truth, that high finish, whies is to a great artist a great objection. 
1s found in the greater part of his enchanting pictures. Yet, when pictures 
which be painted while resident in England, which are amongst bis most ad- 
mirabdle works,—storms, brisk gales, and shipping tossed about, seen by a sud- 
den g eam of twilight vivid hight, burst through night like clouds, and a very 
dark, yet transparent, sea,—ships lighted by the heaveus’ own reflected light, 
others roliing in fearful majesty, seme in danger, others escaping.—will not 
arrest any collector's attention ; nor will they pay one quarter of the value of 
such epigrammatic magnificence in art. Why! Because they are what they 
ought to be—sketchy, to meet the character of general uproar of the elements. 
and not highly fiesaed. Taough his shippiag is, in most of these sublime pro- 
dactions, admirably and satisfactorily finished,—not a rope wanting, oor out of 
place,—vet ihey are disiiked by our leaders of society. It is nothing new tu 
te | our readers that money makes the man, in our blessed country ; not talents, 
f ne be poor, But if a greater. a far, avery far greater diffusion of science 
prevailed, and sound moral and physical philosophy were taught, in lien of the 
boring luinder of dead languages, to a certamty good \aste would ve the con- 
sequence 

Every one would study, more or less, cause and effect. ‘Then would true 
ger.os and ment meet their rewards. No landscape painter can go out of bis 


‘path of he studious'y aualvses this sdmirsble artist's works—W Van der Velde. 


f he represeats early morning, he does not usher it in with a storm ; fer no art 
cvuld weil express morning with a storm. He gave the calim of quiet on the 
»peving of the day, before bustle began. The aspect of his atmosphere was 
+o that a person, not nbotic, a commen observer of nature's changes 
through the day, will pronounce Van der Veide’s mosnings to be mornings, bis 
niddays to be middays, bis evenings to be eveuings. |: 1 far from the tot of 
every landscape painier to give a distinct effect of merning evening. 
continually call an evening effect a morning light, and often a morning light 
that of the evening The old masters excelled in these points Mr. Turner, 
the secademic an, never makes a mistake of that nature: nordid Wilson, our 
English Claude. To return, W Vas der Velde, when be represented storms, 
was (aus a puet. He depicted all the dangers of a violent gule, with his snips 
rolling about, always, or nearly always, at senset, or the early twilight. Thos 
ve fills the spect «tor with @ faint sensation of the horie.s t> be apprehended bv 
sppro ching night, as if the picture bad dragged him into dauger. At sea, as 
represented by art, no season of the year can be expressed It is a curious 
act, in (his case, that not one persun in a million will ascribe a sea-storm io be 
in the summer season. The reason becomes plain when explained. The 
Jength of day, and the absence of extreme darkness at night, in summer, makes 
mariiune danger #ppear less than if the storm happeu on the approach of night 
u November, December, January, February, and soon. Darkness adds horror 
to all dangers, aud to none more fearfully than .o be far away at sea, when go- 
ug to pieces, or sinking from having sprung 4 lesk ina gale of wind. The 
unagination fills the soul with every species of complicated distress. If an 
ust like Van der Velde can arouse such feelings (and he does so, where men 
have any poetry in their souls, while examining bis pictures), he determines 
umsell a poet painter. Av! other racesof artists are mere imuators. Where- 
ver poetry is wanting in art, ail real wnterest vanishes. The eye alone is fed 
sud amused by the chaicalites of good pam ing, good touch, transparency, 
we colourmg, &e But leon enjoy these points as well as the most ardent 
, but never will allow myself to give Dutch or Fiewish art a pre- 
ference over Italian. If we are surrounded by landscapes by Tit.au, Giorgione, 

moret, evea Bassano, Carace:, Domenichine, Bolognese, Mola, and 
Sa'vator Rosa, we seem to be surrounded by « race of nobles. Go from such 
a assembiage into a sumilar-sized room filled with Dutch and Flemish art, and 

he change of sensations is little less than going from the Clarendon Hotel, 
with such a feast as the house can produce, and piunging into a cookshop first- 
floor eating-room, where the best display is to be seen of all that can offend 
eye and nose. 

I will, before closing this essay, advert to one or two of the landscapes by 
Claude Lorraine, and the large sea prece, with a palace on the shore of the 
sea. The several pictures of Claude Lorraine in our Natioual Gallery give to 
the English public a love of his superior taste in the development o! landscape 
and sea-shore, or, properly, sea-port scenery. {he general public are excluded 
from amore extensive knowledge of this best of all landscape painters, be- 


one sentiment above the commonest nature round London, on a hot and cause the people cannot and have not liberty to go from one country palace to 


A recently deceased and witty divine had an excellent method of protecting 

himself against his own want of judgment and the frauds of dealers. One 

morning when we had the pleasure of breakfasting with him, we amused our- 

selves whilst he was temporatly oce ipied by looking at the pictures hung on 

his walls. ‘Ah’, he remarked, ‘you wiil not find anything very brilliant there 

The fact is, | bave closely adhered to one rule through life “When Itake a 

fancy to a picture, I have never allowed myself to give more than fifty shillings 

for 


— 
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another to see what the country possesses. The Eari of 
teen pictures by this poet primter. The Crown has some, the Marquis of 
“ evtminster nas several, aud other noblemen have in their London pa aces 
divers exquisite specimens In ne one case can we tiace a picture by Claude 
Lorraine that is not poetically treated. ‘Ie picture called “ Morning, in our 
National Gallery, lias, in its compo-ition, every feature of beauty te adorn the 
Virgil-like character diffascd over its whole surface. 

It has cliffs surmounted with h bivations of a superior caste. These cliff- 
are variously wooded , and the whole forms a screeu ‘o the peariy sky behind. 
A novle group of trees sta d up in the centre of the picture, elegantly var ed,| 
leaving vac g.and /~guet as the principal feature. Water is traceable which! 
enppties a fine lake-like expanse, round which the masses of trees stand. These 
are reflected, and form a duuble beauty. ‘Cattle are busily feeding, and taking 
their mourning repast wich that seeuming eagerness commoi to cattle amongst 
fresh pesturage. By their positions we are made acquainted with declivities 
unseen. Woen we pass the fine grosp of trees which the morning breeze is 
ruffling and vending over, the eye escapes over a richly varied distance Jost in 
adistant sea. The very description reads poetical y. [nthe foreground ts 
the story of Jacob and Rachael. This choice at erce gives bigh interest, and 
raises ie scene many steps higher. Claude, though deficient in ability tv) 
paint figures. never mistook the proper colours to clothe them with. They are, 
always properly piaced. 

This beautiful picture 1s worthy of an ode in its favour. The sky 1s that of 
morning, and paints the hour almost, such isthe truth. The sun playfully :! 
lumines the objects from rear to front, showing the freshness of leaves, still, 
damp with dews, glittering with spangling lights. The fine mass of green. 
trees, of a lovely summer hue,—green, but not gaudy,—pres at to the sun a 
screen which overshades the poo! of water, and allows a depth of colour per- 
fectly watural, while it is poetical in taste. Against this deep-toued water, the 
cattle browsing are relieved in the most effective manner. Plants natural to 
such a spot—not great masses of twiggy fliasy Flemish nothings, but ground 
plants, witn broad leaves, decorate the pasturage-ground from the water to the. 
bottom edge of the picture. 

This charming work is philosovhically put together. The sky makes you 
*hink of the deserption given by Virgil in the * Georgics”’ ‘t bas an infinite 
space through its pure azure, to lead the mind to eternity. The sea conveys 
the mind almost over the globe involuntarily, since the sea is a type of great 
space. The distant landscape shows a cheering scene, beautifu ly varied, 
where happiness may easily be suppused to reign with its inhabitants. Ail ts 
grand, and ail is elegant. No paltry fiddie faddle sea-weedy foliage troubles 
us. 

This is the elevated stvle of landscape, the poetical, but such as some, nay 


many, rash people deciaim against as insipid. The wise observer, the patien' | 
analyser of cause and effect. will revel on what sume weak minds insultingly | 


over, as if any body could accomplish the same We have more than two | 
separately 


ceuturies passed away, yet a second Claude has not yet ri-en any where 
i can only touch lightly on the large sea shore | have just named. | feel | 


The Anglo American. 


leicester has thir-' ONROY’'S FISHING TACKLE AND GENERAL SPORTING STORE—No. 52 


Fuiton-street,c r er of Clift \.V—where very a line can be pur- 
cnasea tor Cash, on the most reasonable terms. Each ariucle of Jonn Conroy's make 
woirrented. 

Broken Kods, Reels and Tackle, repsir d and put in complete order. 

Amateurs or wholesale purchasers at a distance can rely on every article being 
a8 stated at m pric: s. Ave2-tt. 

AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE ‘TOOTHACHE, 
Tt remedy hnown a8 SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS, is 

universa:iy concededto be the best oreparation for preventing aching teeth known 

While it does hu: injure the tooth, and dispenses wiih the aid of a Vewtirt, 1 kills the 
pain and removes ai: Soreness ‘rom the gums. Tues) drops should ve in possession of 
every family, fur their use and comfort in removing one of the most disagreeable pains 
to which we are 

The following testimony from one of cur most distinguished practical Dentists will 
be considered suilicient evidence its merits 


New York, Dec. 19, 1844, 
Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co —Gen lemen—in the course of my practice t have exten- 
sively used with much success, your (LOVE ANOUYNE, for the reliet ef the Tooth. 
Ache; a das i constantly recommend it to my patients, deem just to impart my 
Satisfaction to you am yours, very respectfully. LEVET, Dentist, 
260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 
Prepared and sold by A.B. SANDS & Co, Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
Chambers-street. (Granite Buildings). Soild at 79 Puitun street, and 77 East 
Boadway, and by al) respectable Druggists in town and country. Be particular 
and ask fur SANDS’S CLOVE ANOLYNE.—Price 25 cents. Ag2-3m. 


WELLINGLON HOTEL, TOKONTO, 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Subse ibers beg to announce that the anove Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent lo tue Steamboat Landings and Siage Office, has ceen newly 
‘urpishe wilt the ulmost regard to the comfort of Families and Traveilers. The bu- 

Iness wilt be conducted by Mr tNGLIS, who, for seven years, Supe:iuterded the 
A nericad while occupied by Mr. Win. Campbell. 

The Tadie oe vleasfally sagplied wih the Sub tantials ard Luxuries of the 
Season,a dthe Celiaris s.ocked wiin seleciion of the choicest Wines aud Liquors. 
From tueir exvericuce, and a stric! alten’ ion to the comfurt and conveuience ot their 
Gue-ts, they re pectfuily solicit 4 share puolic patronage. 

excelent and Stabling aitached to the Hotel. 

BELL & INGLIS. 


oe FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FUR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographic | Maps, formi:g a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
eomprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 M ps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Goomenic 
Projection in 6 sheets, and a» index to the Principal piaces inthe World. Also, hand- 
somely boune in 2 vols , Russia. 

2. The Lib ay of Usetul Knowledge. O° the First Series of this Work. 326 Nos. are 
published, and of the New oe:ics 53 Nos , any of which may be procuied separately to 
complete sets 

3 The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,— Forming a comple Far- 
mer’s Library,—consis'ing of tue following subjects :— 

The Hose, complete inone volume. 

2. Cattle, “ 

Sher Pp. “ 

4. B itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. soid 


*,” English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
and S eamer My lo-tf. 


could dilate on its majesty, its glorious features, its superb effect of hine, 
its noble palace, the fragment of a temple, the busy activity in he front +cene, 
to bal! fiila volume. Line sun blazes in the front, and iliumes gracefully 

formed clouds indicative of evenmg The hues are yciden, but so chaste, 
that all Lou herbourg gaudiness 1s avoided | he sea has 4 rolling swell in it 

most aimirabiy described. The sun reflects in it on Its rising heavings, and 
that reflection ieads up to the sun itself | he pure taste afforded by the choices 

of the architecture of the noble palace, its flights of steps and its columns, and 
the architectura! projections, receiving the sun's light, the colour of the stou: 

or marble being a milky grey. introduces a beauty no man ever before him hav 
done. The te:nple alludes to ages long past, perhaps 2000 years. Thus we 
have the 156 century and an age 2000 years previous ope ating together to 
entertain the mind. There is, we imay say, the far distant past and the present§ 
There have been no geniuses to bring forth such splendid works 4s these. We, 
seew, while louking at it, to fee! the cooling breeze which rolls in the waves to 
break un the shore There is every thing consistent to be found in the mate- 
rials of this splendid picture. The sun, the most glorious object of our hea- 
vens, our own sun. forms ne-riy the puint of sight lor the vanishing lines of al 


those parallels of the architectural forms of the palace. This unites the two 


—a gorgeous sun in splendid ar. ay, and a superb palace, perhaps the residence 


of royalty. The cool green colour of the sea contrasts the glow above it; it. 


refreshes and gives a feeling uf coulness to the gentie breeze r+ presented s | 
faithfu'ly by ‘he actiou of the waves) The ruin of the temple forms a grand 
object, tu receive shadow and repel all the other features of the subject. It is 
all 0 possible, and so natural, that people might -asily and readily conceive it 
a true Italian or Grecian view. But tnis subject requires still more ample il 

lustration. 


THE BRANDRETH PILLS, as a general family medicine, especially in a Country so) 
subject to sudden changes uf tempe:a:ure asthis, their value isincaiculable. By havin: 
the Brandreth Pills always on hand, shoul. a sudden attack of sickness take place, they 
caw be given at once, and will often have effected a cure betore the pliysiciua could iave 
arrived. 

In cholic or of the bowels, these Pills wiil at once relies aud perseve 
rance in their use, according to the directions, wii! surely do ali that medicine can vv, 
to restore the he«'th of the patient. 

in all cases of Indigestion, Worms, Asthma, Diseases of the Iear’, and «li aflectcon> 
of the stomach and bowels, the Prandreth Pills will be found « never-tailing ‘ emedy. 

To insure the fu!! benefit of these celebrated Pills, they should be kept ia tue house | 
so that, upon the first commenceinent of sickness, they may be at once resorted to 
One dose then is better than a dozen after disease las become establishcd in the s¥s, 
tem. 


WHEN THE BODY IS SUBJECT TO MANY CHANGES, IT REQUIRES MEDI- 
CINE.—Sudden changes from very hot, tochilly weather, are unfavourable to heaith ; 


and it is a fact universally admitted, that heat and moisture are powerful agents jn 
producing d'se se, and that constant dry ard constant wet weather are both favorable 
to its geveration; it dves not sigmily what we cali it: it may be acue ; it mav be 


bilious fever ; it may be yellow fevcr; it maybe dysentery; it may ve rheumatism . 
it may be bronchitis ; it may be cholic it may be constipation of tLe bowels; it may 
be inflammation of the bowels , it may te inflammation of tie stomach; it may be. 
a nervous affection ; but still it is disease, and a disease curab!. by the Brandreth 
Pills. because they remove all impurities from the body, al! that can in ary manner fecd 
the further progress of the malady ; no matter how calied ; thus these pil's are not only 
the most proper wedi-ine, but gonerully the only medicine that need or ought to be used 

Remea-er, Druzgists are not permitted to sell my Pilis—if you purchase 
then you wi/l db-ain a counterfeit. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principa! Office for these celebrated Pil!s is at 241 Broadway ; also) 
274 Bowery, and $411 Hudson-stree!, New York, and Mrs. Booth’s, 5 Market Street, 


B. BRANDRETH,M.D. | 


| y RAVER, 46 Chatuaw street, New York,dealer in unpo:ted Havaua ane Principy 


e Segars in all thew variety 
Gr Liat Tobacco tor Segor ard Manufsctured Tobacco. [(Ju7-le. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
1. GUNTER having taken tne above house, begs \eave respectfuily to inform 
e bis numerous trieuds in the Cry and Country thatthe Establishment hes under 
tus charge undergone a lnoreugh renovation, and it «effords one of the most ele- 
4ant ena eligivbie placesol elreshment in toe lor visiters of those whose business 
Pursul require Lu be in the lower part of Lhe city during the hours 
ot Meals 
Hi. H. G. would also 4u-sure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
ronage, that while the Viands shall ia ail Cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
“barges willatail be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 
Opener Surcays Ju 14-6m. 


«JAMES -PIRSSON, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


iG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band, 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-Om. 


RUM \N EYE-bALSAM. 


IVE US MORE LIGHT '!~—The greatest and most exquisitely affl ct- 

jug Calamity (hat can possibly befall a person of refined taste, and 

who has « ceperity for erjoying alithe g-orlous sights in this beautiful 
world, 1s a disease of the eyes. The woria self woud offer lntie satisfaction to the 
poor unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; end even love and friendship lose one 
of their sweetrves~ when the obectol eadearment of eflection can no longer be 
grasped by those delicate fingers of ligh which the seu! puts out through the eyes to 
embrace whatever she holes dear. The blind! the dark! the dimly-seeing! how keen 
the commisseration their unhaopy lot inapires' Is it not, then, something to be happy 
about that has been discovered a Bal that will cure—aosolu ely and effectually 
ure—Weak, sore avd inflamed eves, wich, unless treated in time, always increase, 
snd generally lead to total blindness’ Be warned tn time, and go seek the remedy, 


| while you can yet see your way 


The Rome. ye Balsaw is «preseriction of oneof the mort celebrated oculiste—has 
beea along. Mm use. and Is confident|y recommended 'o the pubic as the best and 
nost successful salve ever used forinflammatory diseases of the Eve In coses where 
the eyelids are very inflamed, or the ball of the eye thickly covered with blood, it acts 
almost line agic. and removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
juons. In cle sess of sight, Caused by fixed atlention to minute objects, or by long ea- 
posure to ® strong light, and ia the weakness or partis! loss of sight from sickness or 
sid age, i! isa sure ;estorer, and sould be used by ail who find their eyesight failing 
(without avy apparent disease. This Balsam his restored sight in many instances 
where aimost Lota: blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, vad existed for years. 
(oflimmation and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of an ir itable nature introduced under the eye lids, is very soon re- 

swoved by the application of the Balsam. One trial wil) convince the most increculous 


its 4stos ishine edieacy. Put upieja s with fail directions for use. Prepared and 
soldby A.B SANSS & Co., Who esale aad Chemisis and Druggists,273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambe-s--t Cranite and 79 Pulron-st., 77 East Broadway. Sold 


also by Druggists gen+raliv, io town ard country 
GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 
LINY the celebrated Naturalist, s eaking of Bears, informs us 
that their Oil was used by Cleopa ra as Loe most watiitive sub- 
stance «hich could be applied to ler magnificent hair. Seence 
has given the Mocerns no Compound tor this purp: se equal to the 
= rovisions afforded by Natwe inthe grease of the Bear. lis effects, 
‘especially in the form of Oil. are truly worderfel, The capilla y roots are stengthen- 
ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the youeg hair increases in quantity, Even baid 
spots become fertile uncer its influence, 'f the have vot been totally annihilated 
land this is rarely the case,excect at xnadvencedsge In fact,she GENUINE BEAKS’ 
is urquestonably the st p-eparal.on for that the worid has yet seen. 
The GENUINE OIL, bishly perfumed and | urifed for the purpose of the toilet by 
B. SANDS & Co, Chew ists avd Druegists. 273 Broadway, cor, Chambeis-st. Sold 
lalso at 79 Fulton st., and 7° East Broadway. rrice—50 cents large bottles ; 25 cents 


swall. Sold also by Druggis'» genera'ly throughout the Union. a ask 


|for Sands’s GENUINE Bears’ Oil, aud take no other. 2-3m, 
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1845. 
CASTLE GARDEN. I! 

HES® spacious premises have at jength opened in most excellent style; no 
T description can adequately convey @ potion of its numeious excellencks. The, 
Italian: Opera Troupe are there, the Elisier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline. the, 
Orches:fai talen! of the Cily, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of 
Music for (he Miilion, a. 12) Cents Adu issioi—the seriously disposed may view the 
great works of the Creator trom the promevaces outside tue waiis, While the mor: 
cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays. 
and Fridays. 


NEW AKRKANGEMENT. 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW yYoukK aND BOSTON, via STONING. 
TON AND PROUVIDENVE, AND via NEWrORT, composed of the following 

very superior and well known Steamers, running in Consec iow with the Stouiugton 
and Providence Reilroads and tue Boston and Providence Kaiioads :— 

MASSACHUSETTS, of 000 Lons, Capt. Comstwuek. 

MOH GUAN, 400 Capt. — 

NAKRR \GANSe 600 tons, (apt Manchester. 

RHUVE ISLAND, 000 tous, Capt. Taayer 

Under be nev arrangemeat, wach will offer increased comfort and advantege to 
travellers and shippers of ireigt!, line will be established dally on and after the 
April, leaving New York, buston aud Providence every alternoou, (Sundays excepted.) 

Will le.we sew York at5 o clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Wili leave Boston at 4) 

Wii! leave Providence al 6P M. 

Will leave Newpo t ats PM. 

Will leave Stonington at 9 P M, 

Via Stowingten, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays,a 50M 

Vi; Stoniagton and Newpor’, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at P.M. 

Passeneets On arrival ul Sceamers at Stonington, will be homediately forwarcec 
nthe Railroad Cars to Providence and Bo.ton 

For passage or treight, app y on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broadway, or officeot 
Sami. Deveau, eight agent. on toe whart. 

Tickets for Lue route, and s eamer’s vesths, Can be sccured on board, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co,, 6 Wail Street. My t7-tin 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment duriog the last \weive months, and at the same time would inform the 
readers of ** The Augio American,” that tis Cha ges for the quali y of Garments ts 
mucn below that of other Fasiioneblie Houses located in heavier horougutares 
Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Bu dagr, Iryou & Co, with whose es- 
tablishment was for jong period connected. 
GENERAL SCaLé OF PRICES. 
Fine Cloth Dress Counts from... $16.00 to 920,00 
Bik Cess Pants (Doe-kini......... 6.0010 58,50 
Satin Vests of the very best quality... 4,50 
Putces Fou MakING AND 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, Londou. 
& Specimen Coat alwys lo be seen. 
(Mrs-uf | G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


Le XASVER tN, Notary Public and Commissioner of Dee is, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street —tlouse No. 426 Broome Street — 
Office hoursfrom¥Y AM. te OPM (pe A.W will take Acknowirdgmeuts of Devos 
and otuer iustraments in all parts of tue City, withoul aay extra charge. Mylt-ly 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Established in 1805— Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 
TOSEPH FOWLER acd 8S. (HANAN, No, 27 Wall s.reet. to the 

of Commerce, as General Acenis, are duly emp wered to receive, and confirm at 

once, C.igivle tisks ter lusurasce on e Lives, dont Lives, and Surviversal 

the sane e termeas al tue Londow Office. 
AOV\NraGES OFFERED SY COomPaNY 
Perfeet Security —atisiag a large pad wp capital, totally independent of the pre- 

Pat toa ' on af once tn all the profits of (he Company. 

Low Premiums tor snort term of Lite. 

ile Policy holders’ preunum reduced every three yeare. 

Bonus of per ceat—or 4-35.48 of toe Prou.s returned to the Poucy hol lers every 


ying 


three vears cu upvand erest. 
P s paid ta cash, of Lakes ta reduction of the annual premium, or in augmeniation 


of the sum insu ed, at Lue opfiea o the policy elder 
A on 4 oa the su reaior of Life Policies to the Company. 


Example oj Kates for the Insurance of 3100. 
Agenext birth | Por ONE | For SEVEN, Por wno'e Life without 
day. Year Years. pronts. 


For whole Life 
wil" profils. 


25 | iv 21 

30 | 1 ut 113 248 
35 1 is 125 2 35 25s 
| 1 31 144 30 3 39 


From the above it will be seen thal the A/lion offers all the advaatages of a Mutua 
Co, “itu the important ad titione! a large psid up Capital ; and by paying the profit: 
ta cash, the policy hoders derive edvaclag s Guring thelr OWN lives. by « 
every three years, un'tl (he premium Ceaseés, Whea Contiaue to participate in 
protits of the Co 

Tae panic is respectiatly requested to cali the Agency and ecamine the superio 
advantag aff erued by the Alb oa Ollice—im its sale and economical rates of premiun 
tuwhien may be at riouted the ex raurdinary succes winch hes hitherto altended the 
operations of Lue oldest and most respectable Companies in 

Insurance at ail ages from 10 to 74 years, ‘rom $500 te 315,000 on a single life. 

Medical Examiners. 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. Bond street. 
J. ©. BEALES, Esq., M.D , 543 Broadway. 

Travelling limits very livera!. The necessary forms, acd every information may be 
obtained by application Lo JOSEPH POWLER, 

Jy 12 tt RK. S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMiGRATION UOFF.CE, 
Sovurn Sreeer, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
ERSONS about sending for their triends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that charactenzed thei 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued throug? 
the season of [845 

The great increase in this branch of their business, and to g've satisfaction to all par- 
tes, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenges from that place will be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be f it that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken oy him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possibile. etter proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
Was transacted through the past emigrating season. The slips for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise ‘he : 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS any rug UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACK®TS. 

Making a from Liverpoo! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The wel. establish: d character of th se Lines renders further comment unne 
Cessary ; suifice it therefore to Say, that the Subscribers guvrantee to give satisfaction 
tloall parties who mav send fer their fiends ‘hrough therm. In ail cases where ‘hos« 
sent for decline coming «ut, he full smount of money paid for their passage will be re 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniotures ace tonen which, for bewuly of colour, tone, and effect, 
Cau at all recommerd themecives ; WHICH are least equal Lo any thet 
hove been heretofore execuied. M.B bKAD) respectiully invites altention of 
he citizens of New York, and of Strangers Visiliip (Let ily, the Very ine specime hs 
DAGULRKEOTYPE LIKENESSED on at his veveving 
will meet ihe approvation of the inieijligent Puolc Mr. bracy has recently 
made Considerabie jim ment lis mode of leaking Miniatures, particulaily With 
gara to their dur bility and colouring, which be Comin be ena which 
ali Cases are warranted give The coimuling isin the henas 
of a Competent anu prac ical persen, in which Mr begs to supertority. 
The Americau institute awerdes o First Premium, at the Fair, te Mi. M. B. 
BRADY fortie most EFFECTIVE Miniatures extib ied. 
*,* Instructions carefuily givea in tue Art.— Piates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &C.,sup- 
plied. M B. BRADY. (Aply. 


USEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomace by Mr.trillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other ine poiited pea, thus making of au.ore durable Churac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, e*ch Card having @ beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dew at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
diarlem River. 
View of the Jet at oe 
Fountain 1: the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, = 
The low price at which tuese Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most popular of any oifered to the American public. 
JOSEPU GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new orticie of Barrei Pen, com- 
oining strength, with considerabie elasticity. tor sule to tne by 
Junes HENKY JESSOP, 9) Jonn-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESIERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
To BUFFALO in 36 nours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours, 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHUPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORO + TH, H. MILTON, QUGENSTON, ac, CANADA, in 2) to 3 days. 
ILE Subscriber having made a-rangements with various fist class lines of bvats on 
the Erie, Penusyivania, *hio. aud Watashi Canais, and Central Railroads, 
&c., Sie «mboats on the North Kiver, Lakes Untario, Ene, ane Michigan, andthe 
OMo and Mississipp! Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to and Baitimore, 
&ec , are enavied to toc ward Emigrants «ud others lo any part of the Western States and 
Catada, in tue very shortest time, aad at the lowest possib.e rates. 

Persons going West are invited to cail at the office ani examine the “ Emigrant’s 
Praveiling Guide,” showing the Ume, distance, rites of passage, extra baggage, &c , 
to alm st any parto! the Pariies im the couutry wishing one of the above 
taides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will oe cheerfully communi- 
cuted by adaressing, post paid, W.& J. T. TAPSCUTT South-st., 
Mylo-tf. ° corner Maiden Lane. 

DAGUERRKEOTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Rroadway , 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney'’s Jeweiry Sior ). awarded the Medal. four 
Premiums, and two **aghest honors.” at the Ezhitite ns at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
lelpmie respectwwely for the Lest Pictures and Apparatus 

Price these sup reduce: to tual ordinary ones at other places, 

sul HO Ove Heed HOW Sit for aa dinary On the score of economy.—Taken 


“ 


weath 

Piurbe’s Premium and German imera<, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
Warced to any desiréd point, at Owe: rates lian Oy auy ier manufactory. 
W aANTED—T wo or three ski'ful operstors. Apply 18 above vray 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND iRELAND 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, can supp ea wi'l: dra ts payable at sight Without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, «i the following places, wiz. :— 
IN ENGLAND—The National ane Provincial of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
o., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpooi ; Messrs. Jas Bult, Son & Co., London— 
and branches turoughout England aod Wales. 
IN [RELAND—The National Bank of Leland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
tnroughout lreland 
IN TLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, Nationa! Bank of Scotland, Green- 
Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotiand. 
My+0-tt W. & J. T. TAPS: OTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
‘> EAD the following testimoniaisin fave: of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhavebeen 
selected from hund: eds of similar ones on account of heir recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Josiin's Corners, Madison 


County, N 
November 4th, 1844. 
Mesers. Thomas Roberts & Co.—-Gentiemen—| am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
'. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses hie grea! satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Pair's Life Puls Also.Mr J Paireniid, of szenovia in which opinion Mr A Be ilamy, 
of Chittenango, atso fully accords. these Piils have superseded oil others in 
New York state—iney are not ori-k but slow and sure” and | have never yet 
met With an instance where au invalid has persevered in tar ing them, that has not beca 


cured of the most obstinate and long-stanomg dyspe ptic diseases. 
(Signed) S$. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thoinas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
asions when attackeu bv violent oilious Complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
thei efficacy, | beg leave in justice to vou, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify 
auch. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
Long !siand, Nov. 9, 1834 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Live Pills, ! feel it 
duty owe this community, to make the fects in my case pubiic was afflicted for 
years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. | tried remedy afterremedy, but none appesred 
to afford me any relief At last | was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before ! hadt«ken two boxes | found great elief. I have since 
taken three boxes wore, and now thank God, | fied myself perfectiy cured of the ery- 
uipeias, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
be eve Parr’s Life Pilis is the hest medicine for the above comp/iai.ts, and likewise as @ 

family medicine, yet offered to the public remain, 
Yours respectfu ly, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philade!phic. 
ASTONISHING OF LIVEK COMPLAINT 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, can give yon my in their favour without the least 
hesitation. Fo: the last five vears | have been afflicted with ‘ve Liver Complaint, and 
the psius in my side were great, attended with considerable Cough, a stopping and 
-mothering in the thro«t; for three weeks before | used the Pills ] was completety re- 
duced, ana nad become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 
more than two hours of a nieht, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my compl’int. I have spent over two hundred collars for medical attendance, and a!! 
the different kinds of medicines celebratee forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any p-rmanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Lif) Pils, ! have been in better hexith than | have experienced for the last five 
years am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever did, and can walk any distance 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inqviring of me shall re- 
‘elve more particular information. 'OSEPH BARBOUR. 


funded. A free passage to Liverpooi from any port in Ireland or Scotiand can be se | Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 


cured. Apply or address (post paid) 
vey — South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


Agency in Live: 1— 
"AWM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


Sold by the Pro; ors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 a _— ew York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
(Mr.15-tf. 


| 

4 
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\{TILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.¥., hasal 
LIFE INSURANCE. ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Cuenta Pp ‘a0 ail the most 
500,000. steemed species and Varieties ; alsu, hardy Merdacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, ac. 
CAPITAL $2, for Fruit ana Ornamental Lrees,suppled atihe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 

HE insured entitied to participation of profitson both Europeanand American poli- gowers tastefully pul up al a!l seasons. 

cies. | N.B.—Experieuced Gardeners to jay out and keep 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of Charec.er Wit a 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ces. Ap. 20 ti. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, | 
New York 74 Watt 

HE principal ingredients of this celightiul Urentsl Compeund, being of Eastern 
Leq, Coahmen. T preparation ciflers entirely 'rom any other he:etcfore ctiered tor the 


Johan i. Palmer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barciay, Esq. 


sume purpose. Its component perts are hela in the highes! estimation where best 
known, but the composition lself is entuely NEW, ahd only requires a trial of its 
qualities, to satisfy ai of itsre | worth. it hes cost the Proprh tors Jabor, 
snd much to bring the erticle to its present siate of perfection, is now 
— jsubmutted fer paviic favour on its OWn merits, With the confident that It is the 
Samuel M. Fox Esq. as well as the Mosi econom al Shaving Compou: d how in use. 
J. LEANDER STAKR Manager | A perus.Jo the following testimonials ts respectiully requested :— 

| PROGRESS OF SCIENCE —Sothing Is mo'e Mitel ligidly Indicative of the amazing pro- 


\gress of Science in tnis oge. than the lanumeradie additions which sre constantly made 
8S, eocker Street. ihe sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. Ia our dweilings—in our cooking—in 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D, 101 Franklin Street. our clothing—tn our enjoyments and conveniences, We are daily 1ceiving new ac- 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 367 Broadway. icessions to our comfort. Even in the business of shaving, Science has been mivister- 


BaNKERs. iog largely to our enjoyments. That proces-, instead of being an affliction, is Dow po- 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. \sitively a comfort—that is, if you use Sands & Co’sadmirable * Shaving Soap” Just 


SouiciTor. try it. Y. Herald. 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq, 39 Wall-street. | SoMETHING FoR THE Bearp.— Not to make it grow, Reader — that is not exac'ly de- 

The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of ons. we believe, un- 

great importance to the assured, aud such as are seldom offered by Life insurance: | WS are Ry 

Loan Bagast appeaiauce, Leautiful inuse, and a most decided |uxury.—New York 

A large sum to be permanently invested in the United States in the names of three 
an Seveial of our contempora ies have exhausted the powerof language in praise 
of the Local Directors, (as Trustees )—avaiiable always tothe assured as 4 Guaranter mew compound o' the ssponaceous kind, sold by A @. dards & Co. 273 wroadeay, 


Fund. called * Henry's Chinese Cream.” Itis, indeed, a capital ariicle, ana deserves 
ey premiums, annually, 4alf-yearly, quarterly, or monthily. lait of it.—N ¥ Morung 
© charge for stau Tue SHavine prepored by Sands, is one of the most pains-saving 


up duty, 
- ’ 

days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture | everinvenied for the use of the bearded half of humanily. It is so convenient 

| pleasant that, once tried, it wi 'l always after be deemed an indispensably requisite 
leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate |" gentleman —N Sus 

_| SUMETHING NEW FoR S#avinG —A beautiful compound, ic the shape of “ Henry's 
einen tees pot ant onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As chinese Shaving Cream,” hea recently been tried by us ip Undergoing tHe * beard reap- 

for in this Thess wits | makes the face soft end p @asant, ands ether smart nor ughness foliows the trace 
or ave i| the razor, de. idecly the best ‘hing we ever used, and for travellers, aud those 
om bering.” -W Y 

The rates for sife with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company | do their own barvering.” is invaluable —N Y Express. b 
EFFECTING Lrre INSURANCE in New York. Sort Soar.—The best razor in the wuridis of jittie use, provided the shaver has to 

The public are respectful'y requested to examine the distinguishixg principles of this | work for hours mixing up lather from hara soap. No man can gu through the operation 
institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits — and the facilities uiford-||°f Shaving, without he ts aided by one or other of the shaving comp.unds for sate by 
ed by their Loan Departinent—before deciding to insure elsewhere. | pe Perfumers. (+ ali those which we have tried, we give * Henry’s Chinese Shaving 


2 v’clock noo, and Cream,” prepared by 4. B. Sands & Co.,thep eference. It raises a thick, ce toate ava 
paid by the Cally, 1S. o'clock Goes, reamy lather, Which facili.ates the operstiontamous:y. We would not bave 
» P.M. 


jamy objec im to receive a hali-dozen pots of it, which wouid last us about a half-dozen 


(July 26. J LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
NEW YORK AND LIVEKPUOL LINt OF PACKETS, || Prepared ind soldby A B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway. 
AILING from New Yor on the 6ch, and from Liverpool oath» 2ist of each month ||cor. Chambers-st »N ¥.—P ice, 50 cents per jar. Sold also at 79 Fulton-st.. and 77 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday tne Ship will be dispatcnec Gast Broadway, aud by Druggi-ts generally in town ~nd country Ag2-3m. 
ps. From New York. From Liverpool. DR. POWELL ANU UR. DIOS» Y, 
Ashburton, ‘I. Muttieston, 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. 2) Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st., 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Fed. 6, Jane 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, (VONPING their practice to Diseases of the Eye, Operations upon that Organ and its 
Indepandence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, Juiy 6, Nov. April2l, Aug. 21, Dec.2) | Appendages.aud «il tmperfec ms of Vision. testimonials trom the ».ost emi- 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2i, | went medic+! men of Europe avd America. Reference to pat cats that hive been per- 


These saips are of a very superior Character; are not surpassed euthe: tu point o eetly cured of Ameurosis, Cataract, Uphthalmie, Nebulw, or specs on the Eye, Sura- 
elegance and com/ort of their Cabin accom dations, or for their fast saliing qualities or Squinting, &c. 
and ofer great inducements to 5 Wpoers, to wnom every facility will be granted ARTIFtCIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with d fliculty 
Toney are con nanded by experienced and able men, whose exerilons will always be | distinguished trem the natural, 
devoted to the promotion of tne couvenience and comfort of passengers. | SPeCtaCLes.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
The of passage ou'ward Is now fix-d at $100, for which ampie scores of ever) | ‘ects. The poor treated gratuitously from 4iod P.M. 
description will be providee, sav 2 Wines aad Liquors, which can at all times be obtainec Persons ala distance can receive advice and meaicine by accurately describing their 
upon application tothe S ewards. ase. Jy 120f 


gge Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible fr any Letters, DS’S SARSAPA RILLA 
sseat bythem, unless regular Bills of Lasing are signed therefor or 
or contr THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 
Co. N.Y.,orto EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
My31-tf. SOW & Co. OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. \| The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a toric, strengthening the 


liges ive power and restoring the aypr tie, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 


HIS LINE OF PACKETS wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, whict 


A lag te the blood Lhe active principle of disease. The many weil authenticated cures 
will succeed each other, in the order in w sich they are named, sailing punctually)| 6 scrofula of the most maliguent character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapaviila. have 


17tn and 27th of every m pad of diseases to wiigh it belongs, that Lhis préparation hes been fcung benefeinl. Itisa 


TO SAlL ON THe Ist, 10TH aND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 


l» || -pecific in many diSeases of tue skin, and may be administered avoureble resul’s 
a it G 10 10 P 10 March July lin all; it exercises controling »pfuence in bilious compiain's; and when the 
R.L Bantia 20, 20° 20 Ww. “yp em Nas been debilitated either by the use of power:ul mineral mecicines er other 

Medi.st Feb 1 Oct 20. auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 
s via ria ad a Kvight Ww 10. 10 April “Y Aug 1.Dec. } Tue following interesting case ts presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 

B. Hebird 20; 20 10 sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

Hut 0 20 0 beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a euty | owe the community 
son r Avil ie Bes. 20. 20. ito mike the case public Abouttwoyears ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
riace 2.G Tinker 10. Oct. Feb lor King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine piares round the neck ane jaw, and which 
erento t ne ve a0 P 0 inally affected nis eyex.renderieg him entirely blind. Du ing the first year from the 
Wes*miaster ovey ’ ’ . ’ ime he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 


These ships are all of arst c ass, and are commanded by able and experienced | d-spaired his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsapariiia acvertised 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c , are of the best de-|| vith certificates of iis cures, L conluded | would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
scription. || to Cincineati nd procured a few botties. and now, sfertavn edinail pine bottles, 

The price of eabia pissage is sow fixed at $109 onward foreach adult, without wine: |, nave tie gratification of saying he is well. The sores are al! entirely healed, and his 
and liquors. Neither the ca>‘ains nor the owners of these packets will be resvensidle!| sight nearly as guod as ever it was; ard! have no hesita ion in saying that he was en- 


for aay letters. parcels or pack sges se st by them. auless regular bills lading ace sigue) cured by the use of your Sersaparilia.—Yours truly, E BASSETT. 
therefor. Apply to batt = agp Co ,73 South-st.,or to || The following statement is from a gentieman whois one of the first Drugg sts in the 
My24-tf. JOAN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. ‘ity of Providence, and f om his extensive knowledge of mea.cines of every kind, and 
|| sls experience of the effects of Sands'’s Sarsuparilia, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. || ue to the atitieted— rg 


HE Old Line of Packets (or Liverpool will hereaiter be despatched in the following | SANDS’s SARSAPARILLA.—! speak experimentally when | say that this medicine 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sailon th: ‘s fur more effeci ual in the cure of chrome or acute rheumatism than any other prepara- 


succeeding day, viz :— F | ion lever tested. Having endured extreme sutiecring 4) times withinthe last five years 
Ships. | Masters. Days of S«iling from New) Days of Sailing from i rom repeated attacks of indammatory or acute Rueumatism,! have recentiy used 
| Yor Liverpoo!. ||Sands’s Sarsapariila wth the happiest success; my health is now better chan it has 
Cambridge, |W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar It! |neen for many months past, my appetite is goud, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
England, Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April attribute this healthful change euttrely tothe use of tuis potent medicine. Feeling 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April Ie) leep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this mosttormenting and peinful com- 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1)! taint. Leannot retrain from earnesily recommencing te such the use of tais valuable 
Europe, A G Furber, Aug. |, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jen. 16, May If) \specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine ard +kiil of Dr. sands, | 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) was induced thereby to try the eifects of their Sarsapartila, and i take pleasure in ad- 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, . on. 16, it) ine my to thet of many of i s imvaiuable properties, 
Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. J, Juiy || |usknown to and uneolictied by the Messrs. Sonds. CHARLES DYER, Jr 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo Feb. 15, 1845 ; Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.1 


dations, or in their fas: sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its supericr value and efficacy ,see 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict | pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers | Prepared and sold, wholesale and retatl,by 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. || A.B. & D. SANDS. Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ainple stores of ever) | Sold aiso by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canoda. Price $1 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur. |Per bottle. six bottles for $5. Joho Holland & Co., Montreal! ; Join Musser, Quebec; 
nished by the stewards if required. f |J. W. Brent, Kingston; 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bickle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters || for the Proprietors by special appointment. 
els or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. I] The public are respectfully requested to remember that itis Sands Sarsapari/ia that 


For freight or passage, apply to | has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most ¢ ficult of ais- 
GOODHUE & Co.. 64 Seuth-street, or | jeasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilla, and '2k¢ 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., Ro other, duet, 
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